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HIGH SCHOOL METHODS. 


HAT was said in a former paper regarding the relative 

weakness of current methods in High School Drawing 
makes it incumbent on me to present with the Editor’s 
permission a few of the points which, from my point of 
view at least, are essential to the proper presentation of this 
subject. 

First of all High School drawing should be concerned with 
something else besides a continuation of kindergarten ‘“occupa- 
tions” such as weaving rag carpets, the construction of ‘‘simple”’ 
objects in pasteboard or in other material so thin and easily 
worked as to be reasonably included in the pasteboard class. 
Little children in the lower grades may get a good deal of fun, 
and the kind of profit that is inseparable from pleasant employ- 
ment out of old bootlegs and tomato cans; out of sewing, weaving, 
cardboard “modeling” so called and all that sort of thing, but 
by the time the High School is reached more serious aims ought 
to be considered. It is unfortunately true that the long line of 
courses, syllabuses, manuals and guides which are provided for 
the use of teachers of this subject in High Schools, devoted as 
they are to the “elements” of this thing or that, are no worse 
than the usual run of text books and manuals on other subjects, 
but that is a poor excuse after all for the shortcomings to which 
I call attention. The dilutions of knowledge, the watered stock 
of information, with which our children’s minds are too often 
drenched under the guise of text-book instruction to the exclusion 
of the example of living teachers and the influence of the best 
authors is the reproach of our present system, as everybody 
knows. The case of drawing is probably no worse than that 
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of other studies, but that is a poor reason for failing to do the 
best we can to improve it. 

The question is, after all, not so much one of methods as 
of standards. Pupils may be allowed or encouraged to do almost 
anything if only we insist that they do it well. This principle 
however, involves another, namely, that the exercises should 
have a distinct disciplinary value, which I take to mean about 
the same thing as that it ought to be possible to apply reasonably 
exact standards in criticising and correcting the student’s efforts. 

For example, I am a great believer in working from the 
cast, not only because it is something that will keep still and 
remain unchanged as no living thing will do, but because it 
represents a kind of excellence, and sets a kind of standard, 
that counts for a great deal in forming the taste, which is only 
another name for the judgment of the pupil. I know that it 
sounds very attractive to announce that a given class works 
from nature and even from the living model but I insist that the 
important thing is whether anything is gotten out of such study 
or not. If the conditions are such that anything worth while 
is really accomplished, well and good; but if for any reason the 
opposite is the only kind of result obtained, then it is a mistake 
to continue an effort that leads to nothing. 

There is no magic in any particular kind of model to draw 
from, and if it is true that the best work is usually done from 
nature it is also true that much of the very worst and least profit- 
able is done in the presence of the living model. Not only is 
there rather less danger of making the most dismal kind of 
failures in drawing from the cast but the unconscious influence 
of the mere contemplation of the kind and degree of excellence 
which almost any cast that is likely to find its way into the school 
room exerts, is very great. Indeed I cannot conceive of any- 
thing more helpful and inspiring than the presence in the school 
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room of even a small collection of well selected casts. They 
actually cost less than good photographs of the same subjects 
and same size and their educational value is incomparably 
greater even if they are only regarded as something to look at, 
while as models to draw from they are invaluable. 

Of course the photograph has its great and distinctive value 
too and I would not be understood for a moment as disparaging 
its use but for sculptural subjects the cast is better and costs 
less. And speaking of photographs they are now so common 
and in the small sizes at least so cheap, that it sometimes seems 
as if there were actual danger of using them too profusely and 
indiscriminately. 

Let us not forget that good taste in reading for example, 
was very much more common in the days when books cost 
more and were harder to get than they are now. It is the same 
with prints and photographs. Taste and judgment in their use 
mean appreciation of what is excellent, and the appreciative 
mind is formed by the contemplation of excellence. If it con- 
templates everything else at the same time—as often as any 
way without any very intelligent discrimination on the part 
of the teacher—the power of discrimination, and therefore of 
appreciation, is apt to be rather dulled than developed. 

Now, all the works of even the so-called masters, (whether 
old masters or young masters does not matter) are not worthy 
of being set up as models to form judgment by. Among the 
pictures for which, as it seems to me, teachers are in most danger 
of exercising and cultivating a misdirected admiration now-a- 
days, my pet aversions are a good many of the so-called religious 
paintings of the Italians of the Renaissance, especially a lot of 
the “Madonnas,’”’ and such modern milk-and-water imitations 
of them as Hoffman’s crayon drawings illustrating the life of 
Jesus. These last are especially objectionable as being the 
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perfect type of the sort of thing that is apt to be accepted on 
account of its subject and the sentiments inspired by its title in 
spite of the feebleness of the work itself. The teacher of 
drawing in a high school is likely to be regarded as the 
oracle of the community in which he lives in matters of 
art and he ought to live up to his opportunities and do his 
best to set high standards of what is admirable and worthy of 
respect. 

Another thing that I would like to insist upon is the need of 
emphasizing practical and common sense aims in such subjects 
as Constructive Design, and ‘‘Working’”’ Drawings, and in all 
work involving the use of color. Constructive design should 
avoid the two extremes of mere pedagogic exercise on the one 
hand and of amateurish trifling on the other. The odd notion 
that in order to be educational the work of students should not 
be directed by either utilitarian or commercial considerations 
is pretty well exploded now. We are coming to feel that the 
very opposite of this is probably true, and there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of the view that several very good men have 
recently expressed that actual commercial value in the product 
of school shops is the best possible test to apply to the methods 
of instruction adopted. 

Without going into this subject very deeply here, it is, I 
think, important to remember that where teaching of anything 
connected with craftsmanship is concerned, the teacher should 
take his cue from real craftsmen and not theory-makers or 
system-mongers. Neither time nor material ought ever to be 
deliberately wasted in making things which are of no possible 
use to anybody, however great their use may be in illustrating 
some academic interest or demonstrating some academic correct- 
ness. On the other hand do not let Constructive Design and 
construction itself degenerate into childish trivialities. 
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Pupils should be introduced to subjects in which the dignity 
of good and genuine workmanship is apparent and furnishes 
the dominant note in the design. 

Again, Working drawings can never be anything but a name 
to those who never do any work by means of them. To the extent 
that such drawings can enter into the student’s experience with 
bench-work and shop-practice, their execution is profitable and 
valuable; without this connection it is an impertinence. 

Painting is more elementary than drawing and a paint- 
box is one of the first play things to be given to children, but 
the paint-box as a plaything has no business in the high school. 
The use of water color as understood by the architect and 
engineer; by the designer of furniture; of textiles and draperies, 
of wall decoration and of interior decorations generally; by 
anybody, in short, who has plans, maps, diagrams, or designs 
of any kind, of which color is an essential feature, that is an- 
other matter. To lay a clear, clean tint, to be able to work accu- 
rately and rapidly up to an edge or outline; to understand the 
guiding principles of contrasts and analogy and to have some 
sense of the subtle charm of real harmony; these are worth 
while, but they must be taught intelligently and with genuine 
appreciation of their significance or they had better be let 
alone. 

Nowhere is a little learning more dangerous than in picture- 
making. It is not possible to touch with any serious purpose 
whatever in any high school course, the kind of painting which 
the landscape, the portrait, or even the still life composition, 
represents; nor would there be the slightest reason for taking 
up such subjects even if it were possible. Such studies are for 
the professional school and the high school is not a professional 
school. We waste a good deal of energy on what is, after all, 
only dabbling in what we call art and which we insist on spelling 
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with a capital “‘A.”’ If we could drop most of it altogether and ‘ 
stick to the modest purpose of teaching drawing as a fundamental 
branch in general education, our work would gain in dignity 
and our judgment would be more respected. & 


LESLIE W. MILLER 


Principal Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial Art 


Philadelphia 





Let no act be done without a pur- 
pose, nor otherwise than according 


to the perfect principles of art. 
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DESIGN IN THE WOODWORKING CLASS. 


I, 


HE criticism that our Manual Training courses are “‘wooden 

in their intelligence and iron in their inflexibility” as G. 
Stanley Hall has said, is partly met by the attempt now being 
made in many places to introduce variation and vitality through 
directed individual design. By way of illustration of the appli- 
cation of some principles of design to common objects made of 
wood, the following lessons may be suggestive. These models, 
though old in appropriateness for learning certain fundamental 
processes in woodworking, and in their utility, when finished, 
as household bric-a-brac, still furnish wide opportunity for 
simple structural and decorative design. The attempt is made 
to keep them so simple and inexpensive as to be practicable in 
ordinary schools and yet to make them important enough to 
stimulate individual thought and initiative. The effort throughout 
is to present a series of problems possible of solution by the class 
collectively and individually. Both in this problem and in that 
which is to follow quite definite limitations are set; but so far 
from this being an objection, it isa stimulus, for “the true artist 
revels in his limitations.” 


THE PEN TRAY. 
The first step in the designing of a pen tray, as of all useful 
objects, may be called 
THE FIXING OF ESSENTIALS. 


A pencil is about eight inches long, and it is not likely that 
more than three or four pens and pencils will occupy the tray. 
These facts give us the approximate width and depth of the 
gouged opening or trough. Another essential is the smoothness 
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of this trough, so as not to catch pen or pencil or finger nails. 
This fact helps determine the kind of wood to be used. It should 
be rather hard, of even texture and for so small an object of not 
very pronounced grain, especially as it is to be rather delicately 
carved. By a process of exclusion then it may be readily deter- 
mined that Sweet Gum is an excellent wood for this purpose. 

We have still to determine the outside dimensions of the 
tray. If the depth of the opening is, say, five-eighths of an inch, 
the total thickness hardly needs to be more than three-fourths 
of an inch, and yet for the sake of good proportion this may 
need to be increased. The width and the length depend largely 
on the general design. Hence we are brought to the second 
step. 

THE REFINEMENT OF PROPORTIONS. 


Both the nature of material (wood) and the grace of form 
demand that the margin around the trough be greater at the 
ends than at the sides. So far as the strength of the wood goes, 
the side margins may be very narrow, but an attempt to make 
the end margins narrow is likely to end in disaster. Furthermore 
the fact that the trough is long and narrow seems to demand 
artistic emphasis and this is secured by wider end margins. As 
regards the thickness of the tray, this, if desired, may be slightly 
increased for the sake of appearance. Upon the good propor- 
tions of all these elements depends the beauty of the model. 
It may be suggested that exact multiples rarely give the variety 
that good proportion demands. We come now, third, to the 


FORMS AND VARIETIES OF OUTLINES. 


In teaching the designing of this tray, as in teaching all 
design, we begin with a few simple elements and continue by 
increasing and varying these. Straight line designs would 
naturally precede those made with curves. Attending first to the 
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plan (top view) the simplest 
form of all would be figure 1, 
(showing one end) which 
within its limits may, at least, 
be made pleasing in propor- 
tion. By introducing a line 
of transition between the 
sides and ends we have 
another element entering into 
the composition as in figures 
2, 3 and 4. This transition 
may be made more complete 
and subtle by the use of 
simple curves, figure 1 pass- 
ing into figure 5, figure 2 
into figure 6, figure 3 into 
figure 7, and figure 4 into 
figure 8. 

Another legitimate ele- 
ment in the design is the slight 
emphasis of the ends by 
bending the side outlines in 
or out as in figures 9g, 10, 
II, or 12. 

In like manner the end 
elevation should be designed 
in harmony with the plan. 
Starting again with straight 
line forms and never forget- 
ting good proportions, we 
may have,for instance, figures 
13-16 (showing one-half of 
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cross section). Softening these into curves we have figures 
17-20. Care must be taken in undercut designs to keep the 
tray stable, so that it will not upset when touched. As in 
figure 15, B should come within A. 

In designing the side elevation, it should be remembered 
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that though the greater width of the end margins requires a 
corresponding change in the other lines, all must be kept har- 
monious. See figures 21 and 22 which are side elevations of 
figures 19 and 20. 

The form of the trough is also a subject of design, though on 
account of its function, the possibilities of artistic choice are 
limited. We may have either the arc of a circle, (figure 23) 
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or of an ellipse, (figure 24) or we may have a straight bottom 
with rounded corners, (figure 25). Finally we have to consider 
fi THE DECORATION 


In this model what is suggested is simply line design cut 
with a veining tool. This may be applied, depending on the 
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, form of the tray chosen, either on the top or around the edge 
or even on both. The especial difficulty likely to be encountered 
here as everywhere is that of keeping the design simple. 
The temptation to ornateness has constantly to be resisted. 
A few illustrations such as accompany this article, (figures 
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26-30) may be suggestive of the possibilities in this sort of 
decoration. 


As to the order of procedure in the actual making of the 
tray, the following is suggested: 

True up piece to outside dimensions. 

Lay out outline on upper surface. 

Gouge out trough. 

Scrape trough with furniture scraper. 

Sandpaper trough, being careful to preserve edge. 

Cut out outline square with face. 

Model outline and sandpaper. 

Lay out and carve line decoration. 

Oil with boiled linseed oil and lay aside to dry. 

Shellac. 

Rub smooth with No. oo sandpaper, oiled. 

Shellac and rub down with oiled sandpaper again. 

French polish, if desired. 


ANNA GAUSMANN NOYES AND WILLIAM NOYES 
Teachers College, N. Y. 


+ + 
| | 
j Love the art, poor as it may i 
j be, which thou hast learned. j 
+ + 
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BLACKBOARD ANIMAL DRAWING FOR 
TEACHERS. 


II. 
THE RABBIT. 


HE rabbit is one of the easiest of all animal forms to learn 

to draw. The teacher will use white crayon at the board 
and the children will use the same medium at their seats, draw- 
ing on gray paper. The back view of the rabbit is the simplest 
to draw. First, make a circle, a mass of white chalk scrubbed 
on lightly, plate 2. Then add the bump at the top for the head, 
a knob on each corner for the hind legs, and two long, somewhat 
pointed elliptical masses will serve to suggest the ears. With 
stronger stroke we will outline the drawing, indicating the posi- 
tion of the hip joints and making a wad in back for the tail. 
The ears should be drawn, not as rigid ellipses, but with a waving 
line. 

A slightly different drawing of the feet, discernible at a glance, 
and the egg-shaped outline of the head will serve to turn the 
rabbit around so that he faces us. The nostrils are easily indi- 
cated and the long slender ellipses show the position and shape 
of the eyes. As shown in the illustration, the head in the front 
view may be raised or lowered at will. 

The side view, plate 3, presents no formidable obstacles if 
drawn in mass. If the attempt is made in outline, as it always 
is when made unguided, the task is similar to that of drawing 
a map by beginning at one corner and continuing around until 
we return to the starting point,—also like trying to draw a pig 
with the eyes shut, a former social pastime. But to return, 
the rabbit and egg are associated in picture and story with Easter 
time. So is the hot cross bun, and all may be correlated with 
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the drawing of the side view of the rabbit. We will begin by 
drawing with the side of the crayon a hot cross bun, at the front 
of which we will attach an egg. The same elongated, irregular 
ellipses which we made in previous views will serve for the ears, 
and the tail and front foot are added as shown. With the point 





of the crayon we may now correct and emphasize the outline. 
Beginning at the top ot the head we will show the bend in the 
profile of the face where the forehead seems to end and the 
nose to begin, continuing this line down to the curve of nostril 
and chin. Then come the ears, one behind the other, the slight 
curve at the back of the head, the arched back with its peak a 
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little back of the center of the entire length of the rabbit, the 
slight indentions where the hip bones come, the tail, the two 
legs and feet, and the line of the upper hind leg against the body. 
The characteristic position of the rabbit should be marked by 
this time, its habitual position is a crouching one, very unlike 








that of the cat or dog, and this precludes the necessity of drawing 

the legs which are difficult parts to draw in any animal. Try 

this same drawing turned the other way around. Then vary 

} the position so that it is seen turned away a bit, and last try 
} almost a back view yet with the head showing at one side. 

We may try other attitudes, snap shot positions in which 

) a few details are changed to indicate varied movements, plate 4. 
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The only change as the rabbit washes his face is in the position 
of the front paws, the rest is identical with our profile drawing 
and done in the same manner. Perhaps no further word is 
needed with regard to the other drawings, except to say that 
to make the rabbit run it is necessary to stretch out his legs to 





an almost horizontal position. Let us not forget that the mass 
must come first in each drawing, the details and outline last. 


THE FISH 


Children and adults find difficulty in drawing the fish because 
the two main masses are not seen distinctly. The body is ellip- 
tical and the tail is in the form of a letter X, plate 5. Draw these 
two in outline first to make sure that we see this relationship. 
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Fill in with the side of the crayon, making the tail with a more 
flexible line than that in the X, and we have the characteristic 
contour of the fish. Use blackboard crayon of orange color. 
At this point experience has proved that it is well to take 
time to draw slowly and with care the various details of the fish. 





We will do this in outline that we may understand their position 
and formation. Commence the fish with a lightly drawn ellipse 
and X. Draw the line for the top of the head, the back and 
tail, and the under part of the body. The mouth of a fish is 
never indicative of any but the most morose thoughts, a sad 
gasping for breath, drawn with depressing downward lines. 
The eye is large, glassy and round, and the gills are arcs of larger 
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concentric circles, having a waving character of line. Immedi- 
ately back of the gills is generally placed one fin, drawn somewhat 
as a fan is drawn; beneath this is another, similar, but curving 
slightly backwards in its every line, and back of the second, a 
third with lines pushing back more in the direction of the main 
lines of the body of the fish. 

The fin which springs from the top of the back is in general 
line parallel to the backbone. It is supported by bones which 
incline more and more as they approach the tail. These details 
are in general common to all fishes. When we have learned 
them we may begin the practicing of drawing fishes in more 
interesting positions. Try one swinging around a curve toward 
us. First comes the mass with one or two sweeps of the side 
of the crayon, the details are added much as in the side position. 
A fish swimming upwards is done in the same way. A more 
difficult position is that in which the fish turns away from us. 
Finally we shall, of course, want to be able to draw a fish in 
full front view. Here we have the oval mass, the four fins and 
the same sad facial expression. 

Lessons of this kind should be done by the children with 
crayons or water colors of an orange hue on white paper, sug- 
gesting the color of a gold fish. For the final lessons on the 
fish, place the school aquarium where half of the class can see 
it and allow the children near to draw freely from the fishes as 
they swim about, using the crayons or water colors to repro- 
duce the colors seen in the live models. 


FRED H. DANIELS 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HOME DECORATION. 


HE influences for simplicity and true elegance in home 

decoration exerted by disciples of William Morris and pub- 
lications of the Craftsman class, are manifesting themselves on 
all sides, for these apostles of beauty have transformed the musty 
parlor of the past with its chilly marble-top table and mantle, 
slippery hair cloth furniture, gaudy carpets and wall paper, 
festooned curtains, wax-flowers and what-nots, into the living 
room of the present where simplicity reigns supreme, from the 
restful mass of wall coverings and portiers, to the dignified 
furniture with its strong constructive features. It is probably 
safe to affirm that all truly great art is simple, and William 
Morris said, “Simplicity is the one thing needful in furnishing, 
of that I am certain.’”’? And yet the interiors of numerous homes 
still remind us that these ideas have not yet permeated as they 
should, and so it devolves upon those who have felt the restful 
influence of the Morris renaissance to pass on the good things 
to less fortunate ones. 

But how to do it is rather a delicate question. One with any 
degree of modesty would hesitate to assume that he had a corner 
on artistic home decoration, and it is a still more delicate matter 
to even suggest a change in the arrangements and furnishings 
of any home, even that of the nearest and dearest friend. 

In the light of these conditions about the only chance for 
the establishment of good decorative principles in the heart of 
every home is through the medium of the public school. 

Unfortunately the drawing courses in the public schools 
have abounded in abstract exercises, while joy and interest are 
to be found in something concrete, definite and tangible connected 
with life itself, like the problems arising in Home Decoration. 
The accompanying illustrations by third year girls of the Manual 
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Training High School of Denver, Colorado, show one method 
of approach which has proven its value. 

These rooms to be decorated and furnished were not abstract, 
but were selected from original house designs with complete 
specifications made by the girls in the mechanical drawing 
department. The problem included a study of the proper sani- 





tary conditions, such as should prevail in every home, and was 
directed by the teacher of Domestic Science. 

The first time attention was called to prevailing conditions 
there seemed to be a woeful lack of any direct observation on 
the pupil’s part. This lack of clear perception is so common 
that it asserts itself whenever pupils in an average class are asked 
to describe the wall paper in their own living room. Our first 
aim was, therefore, to create a consciousness of need in this 
direction, to awaken a lively interest in furnishings and decora- 
tions, and to strengthen all tendencies to assimulate the good 
things whenever found and to abhor the bad and ugly. 

Interest in the interior decorating and furnishing was stimu- 
lated by talks on the principles of home decoration which seem 
to rest upon fixed laws of construction and of harmonious rela- 
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tions of form and color, and illustrations pertaining to the sub- 
ject were cut from extra copies of the Craftsman and kindred 
publications. The search for these brought forcibly to mind 
the great step recently taken in good furnishings, for the home 
furnishing magazines of only a few years ago contained such 
abominable interiors, with elaborately festooned draperies and 
crowded collections of nondescript ornaments, that they could 
serve only as warnings. The illustrations selected covering 
the subject completely even to details of wall papers, 
portiéres, hardware and ornamental objects, were pasted 
upon convenient cardboard mounts and placed at the dis- 
posal of all. These charts were only to stimulate ideas, not 
for copying. 

The room to be decorated was now drawn to scale (half- 
inch to the foot) and two or more of its walls, with ceiling and 
floor, were drawn in perspective. 

We next considered certain well known facts, such for 
example, as these: 

That if a room has a very low ceiling, the apparent 
height of the room can be increased by introducing long verticle 
lines in wall paper, draperies, portiéres and curtains; or if the 
room is small and has a very high ceiling, the introduction of 
horizontal lines and color masses will work such a miracle that 
the eye will lead one to believe the room to be several feet lower, 
and of more ideal proportions. 

That in floor treatment it is necessary that one should appre- 
ciate the sanitary and economic advantages of rugs over carpets. 
That the floor should be in effect the lowest tone in the color 
scale of the room from floor to ceiling, and that several small 
rugs will not reduce the apparent size of a room so much as 
one large one will, for a large one appears to draw the walls 
to the same dimensions as itself. 
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That in the wall treatment plain wall coverings are accented 
by figured portiéres, and that plain hangings will relieve the 
effect of a strongly pronounced figure in the paper. 

That in the color treatment one must consider the location 
of the room in regard to the amount of light it will receive. That 
if the room has a northern exposure, it will require a treatment 
in warm colors; if a southern exposure the color scheme may 
abound in cool blues, greens, etc. That dark wood and a dark 
color scheme will diminish the apparent size of a room, while a 
light treatment will make a room appear larger. That decorations 
must be placed to aid in lightening the dark corners of a room. 

The first point we tried to make in regard to furnishings, 
was that of fitness to purpose. A heterogeneous collection of 
detached and inappropriate furnishings was discouraged. Fur- 
thermore, a special effort was made to create a distaste for the 
cheap and shoddy whenever found, and to encourage a patronage 
of things honest and well made. We attempted to lead the 
pupils to believe that a first rate cane seated chair is preferable 
to a third rate plush one every time, and a well constructed 
table of plain flawless wood preferable to a third rate one stuck 
together with glue and over ornamented with cheap machine 
carving. 

Our search for good color harmonies proved most nearly 
fruitless, and we had to work out the problem largely upon 
theory. 

Each pupil now made an original design for the furnishing 
of his room, or rather an original design for each detail, and 
placed all in perspective. Finally, after the drawings had been 
corrected and approved they were transferred to proper paper 
and finished in water color. 

The following will give an idea of the results obtained with 
a class of girls in the Manual Training High School: 
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No. 1is an arrangement for a library in crimson and green. Pale 
crimson wall with deeper tones abounding inrug. Pale green cush- 
ions on settee. Bronze green curtains and stained floor. Wood work 
of Van Dyke brown stained oak; leaded glass windows in yellow. 


- 


- 2 





| 





No. 2 is a scheme for a den. Dark stained paneled wood 
work, sea green tint on walls and cushions. Red brick fire- “ 
place, pale pink curtains and seat pillows. 

No. 3 is an arrangement for a dining room with black wood 
work and furniture. Yellow walls, brass andirons and floor 
with brown rugs. 
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No. 4 is a plan for a living room. Here the wood work is 
black, red brick fire-place, orange yellow walls, pale yellow 
ceiling and leaded: glass, pea green and orange yellow predomi- 
nating in the rug.- 

No. 5 represents one side of a dining room. The wood 
work is mahogany, walls green and white stripes with pale yellow 
ceiling. (The plate rail was made so low that the pupil introduced 
a verticle design on the wall to increase the apparent height). 

No. 6 is an arrangement for a reception hall in lavender, 
green and yellow. (The staircase was a severe problem for a 
young girl but was fairly well solved). 

No. 7 is an arrangement for a den with stationary settee, 
leaded glass windows, large rug and stone fire-place. 

No. 8 is the scheme for one side of a living room and was 
very successfully developed in color in the original drawing. 

These drawings represent the average work of the class. 
! I am aware that they are faulty in many respects, but another 
effort will bring profits through these failures. Furthermore, 

there is a deep influence at work that does not reveal itself even 
in the best product. The interest created in good home decora- 
tion is far more important than a result on paper. In the powers 
of observation developed while the work is in progress, and in 
the ultimate effects of such work on the parents’ home and 
perhaps on the pupil’s own, some day, are to be found the real 
and lasting benefits. 





C. VALENTINE KIRBY 


Denver, Colorado 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES. 


NOVEMBER 


CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


ARVEST HOME and Thanksgiving may well be the centers 

of correlation, especially in the lower grades, during 
November. The work in drawing and design should be so 
closely allied to that in language, as to seem an inevitable part 
of it, a natural expression of certain phases of the subjects 
discussed. The topics given here are to be taken as suggestive 
of the kind of expression which seems appropriate; for want of 
better they may, of course, be followed exactly as given. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Review the six colors, and have apples, 
grapes, pumpkins, sheaves of wheat, bags of potatoes and other 
fruits and vegetables appropriate to the season, drawn and colored. 
Practice drawing the circle and straight and curved lines. Learn 
the terms center, above, below, left, right. 


These various topics may be taught helpfully together by some such device 
as that shown at A, the class being divided into groups each doing a part, or 
each pupil doing the whole. We will make a “Harvest Home.” Cut an oblong 
for the body of the cart. Cut out the wheels, the handle, the linchpins (or 
these last may be drawn); cut out and color the fruits and vegetables. Practice 
making simple letters, like those given on page 109, and the word “Thanks- 
giving’’ for the side of the cart. Paste the parts together upon a dark back- 
ground. The ambitious teacher might add a boy or a goat drawing the load 
home! But unless it can be well done, the simpler form is preferable. 


SECOND YEAR. From the Harvest Packet,* from hekto- 
graph copies, or from drawings on the blackboard, have turkeys 


*Published by The Davis Press. See advertisement, page 00 
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drawn and colored. Use these in making Thanksgiving souve- 
nirs. Practice drawing circles, squares, oblongs and triangles, 
giving special attention to vertical and horizontal. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 
1234567890 


One good souvenir is the following: Draw and color a turkey (See B); 
cut him out leaving a large triangular piece of paper below him, as shown at a; 
cut out a triangle, b, not higher than the turkey nor longer than the height of 
a; clip the corners and fold for the laps, c, c. Cut out a card, c; practice the 
letters and print upon the card the word “‘Thanksgiving’’ and the dates “1621- 
1906.” Fold under the base a, and paste the brace b, in place behind the 
turkey to keep him up straight. (The spreading back corners of the base give 
weight to make him stand). Paste him on the cards as shown at C. 





THIRD YEAR. From the Harvest Packet, or from other 
sources, procure outline figures of a Pilgrim hunter, herald, or 
other characters appropriate to the Thanksgiving festival, such, 
for example, as Samoset the friendly Indian; color them, and 
use them in a souvenir. Practice the common geometric figures 
in all positions, giving special attention to oblique lines and right 
angles. 


It may be enough to have a single figure drawn in outline, colored, cut out 
and made to stand (as illustrated at B, and previously described). Figure E 
furnishes examples of such work. The children, some of them at least, will 
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enjoy still more the making of a paper monument. Have them lay out by use 
of the ruler, the flat F, according to dimensions. Upon three of the faces 
print the dates and an appropriate motto, such, for example as that given, from 
“‘Mourt’s Relation.”” (This may require some preliminary practice). Fold 
the flat into shape and paste the laps. Mount the figure on the top of this 
pedestal as shown at E. This is a fine little monument for the mantel on 
Thanksgiving morning. Some of the other things shown at E might be used 
with equal propriety. 


INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. Practice drawing freehand and with the 
ruler, by judgment and from given dimensions, the common 
geometric figures and other forms involving but two dimensions. 
Practice freehand lettering. Make a Thanksgiving invitation. 

This invitation might take the form of a souvenir postal card, such as those 
shown at G. These are given as suggestions only, from material contained in 
the Thanksgiving Packet. Of course the outlines should be colored. The 
making of the card of the right size, the careful printing upon the side to be 
addressed of the words required by law* and the drawing, and coloring of the 
design in an appropriate scale of hues, together with the careful wording and 


*From the pamphlet issued by the Post Office Department: 


SECTION 7.—POST CARDS (PRIVATE MAILING CARDS 


Nort in u cards issued by priv ite persons bearing on the address side the words i nite l 
States,”’ or United States of America,” in similitude of the regular United States posta 
cards, are unmailable at any rate o postage 

l Post cards manufactured by private parties bearing either written or printed 


messages are transmissible in the domestic mails prepaid 1 cent and in the mails of the 
Postal Union prepaid 2 cents each, by stamps affixed, when they conform to the following 
conditions 

2. Each card must be an unfolded piece of cardboard substantially of the quality 
and weight of paper used in the Government postal card and must not be larger in size 
than 3 9-16 by 5 9-16 inches, nor smaller than 2 15-16 by 4 5-8 inches 

3 The cards may be of any color which does not interfere with a legible address 
and postmark Each card must bear the words ‘Post Carp” at the top of the address 
side, unobstructed by any other matter; said words to be placed thereon in conspicuous 
letters in such manner as not to interfere with a perfectly distinct address and 
postmark 
5. Advertisements and illustrations in any color may be printed upon either or both 
sides of a post card, but the same when on the face must not interfere with a perfectly 


distinct address and postmark 
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writing of the invitation, to make the whole a thing of beauty, will occupy 
the “drawing time’”’ for the entire month. 


FIFTH YEAR. Practice drawing freehand and with ruler 
and compasses, the geometric figures and derived forms, involving 
but two dimensions. Practice freehand lettering and the marking 
of dimensions on drawings. Make a Thanksgiving Menu or other 
souvenir. 





A booklet of four or eight pages 
with an ornamental cover involving 
the use of the ruler and compasses, 
will furnish work enough for the 
month, especially if it is thoughtfully 

planned, the paper “got out’ to 

dimensions by the children, the cover 

laid out in panels, one circular, and 

the lettering accurately spaced. Sev- 

a I | a eral sample covers are shown at H 

and J. One or two of these are too 

difficult for fifth grade children unless 

such children are of exceptional 

ability in drawing, but, in every class one or two such must be provided for. 

The coloring may be in complementary hues,—almost wholly of one; just a 
touch of its complement. 


SIXTH YEAR. Practice drawing freehand and with ruler 
and compasses the regular polygons and other geometric figures 
and similar forms, involving but two dimensions. Practice free- 
hand lettering, and begin drawing to scale. Make a Thanks- 
giving booklet. 

This booklet may well be historical. If it contains a plan of the settlement 
at Plymouth, of the “Common House,” or of the “Fort-Meetinghouse,” with 
sketches appropriate to the first Thanksgiving, and decorative accessories in 
the form of cover ornament, and illustrations, it will furnish profitable work 
for the entire month. Such a booklet will be given entire as a supplement to 
the November number. The illustrations at H and J show appropriate 
covers. Safe steps in producing such a booklet are as follows; 
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I. 


mine the other. 


2. 


Decide upon the subject and the illustrations; one may help deter- 


Plan the size,shape and number of pages, in view of the illustrations 


and the probable amount of text. 


3- 


have it corrected. 


4. 


<y 


cheap manila paper. 


/ f Pp 





size, and positions of parts, 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Make a first draft of the text; that is, write the “composition,” and 


Plan the cover (in colors of low intensity) and the arrangement of 
the pages within; fly-leaf, title page, text pages, etc.,and make’a “dummy” of 


LOM VW JI 
WT. OBL wrand yer 
sone Ao ws md om 
L oven dtr 29h 
Manrgor ed . 
2 
} Daron Sek. 
au. Cond 
Kathe sat 
Uniera dens 
1 
beta. nal 
4 st 
1 ei \ ths 
AAS Artem . 


a. Comsannes Wrote 
© Wa ow sep 
A ofih Ths Uren < 


Sora 





‘Diss dnote  — 

Vw Aethow 
Ae mle Le unr 
ha, here. Urata, 
Aa 19th. Coma! 





oven ond nmsal Jum. ‘ 


* Usa pruer 


ah 


That is, make the entire booklet quickly, to be sure of 


a “‘sketch”’ of the booklet, as it is to be. 


Get out the stock for the booklet. : 
Make all drawings, properly placed on the pages. 
Write the text. 
Sew the booklet properly with thread of the right color, making but 
three holes in the crease of the back. 


GRAMMAR 


The mechanical drawing called for in last month’s outline 
aimed to give the pupil a certain control of the tools of expression ; 
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the work of this and the following month should lead him to use 
his implements with greater skill and to make not merely drawings 
but the objects beyond the drawings. 

Between the first of November and Christmas each pupil 
in the grammar grades should produce at least three objects: 


\THA N f SGI Vi NG 








1, Something in which the result is produced by drawing alone; 
2, Something involving the development of surface; 3, Something 
involving 4 working drawing and construction in wood or other 
three-dimensioned material. These objects should be such as 
appeal to grammar grade children, and ought to be selected by 
consultation with the children and in view of local conditions. 
That being impossible, as in the case of this outline, the objects 
must be selected arbitrarily, upon averages, and in view of the 
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season. The objects selected are: 1, A Forget-me-not Card; 2, 
A thing to be made of paper or cardboard; 3, A thing to be made 
of wood. The card and the pasteboard object will be outlined 
this month and the wooden object next month. 


| THE PILGRIM | 
||, THANKSGIVING ||| 


| 


« 











SEVENTH YEAR. A. Design and make a Forget-me-not 
Card, or motto, using Roman letters. 


Select a brief quotation, always appropriate, and proceed as follows: 

1. Print the text roughly, in rather large letters on a piece of scrap 
paper to see how the words look. 

2. Decide how the words will best divide into lines, —one line, two lines, 
three lines, -and whether an enlarged or ornamental initial will help. 

3. Print the text again, roughly, according to the decision, and decide 
upon such accessories as an enclosing form (line or border) and word ornaments, 
if desirable. Decide, also, upon the color scheme. 
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abet Select the material to be used, and lay out accurately with instruments, 
the whole thing—margin, border, lines of text, initial, everything. 

5. Print the text freehand, with the utmost precision. Add the other 
elements. The card K seems appropriate to this grade. 


B. Make a manila cover to protect some book. 
This is a thing everybody should 
know how todo. The simplest way to 


do it is as follows: 








1. Estimate the size of sheet re- 
quired; as an aid in doing this measure BEFORE 
the length and width of the cover, and 


the thickness of the book: allow at least YOU SPEAK 


2 1-2 inches on three sides of each cover. 
Open the book flat face down on the paper | H INK 
to be sure that the estimate is correct 


before cutting the paper. 











2. Having a piece of paper of the 
right size, wrap it tightly around the covers 
as shown at L, being careful to have the 
paper project equally at the ends. 

3- Holding the book in the hand as shown, make four cuts from the ends 
in to within an eighth inch of the cover joints, as indicated by the dotted line, a; 


=) 


























and snip off the folded corners of the paper to just reveal the corners of the 
covers, as indicated at b. 

4. Take off the paper and spread it out; turn up the pieces 1, 1, and fold 
them over upon the flat. Place the back of the book upon them, being careful 
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to adjust it so that the folded edges appear an eighth inch beyond the ends of 
the back (the head-cap and tail-cap); now fold laps 2 and 2 over the covers. 
Placing the book on its side with the back at the left, lift the front cover half 
open, more or less as the processes seem to require, and tuck 3 and 3 in outside 
the covers (between the covers and the covering); fold 4 and 4 over the ends 
and iron them down smooth with the fingers. Treat the back cover in the 
same way. The laps 4 4 may 
now be pasted upon 2 near the 
corner. To make a covering 
which fits perfectly requires 
practise, but it is a trick worth 
knowing. The title of the book 


Nt ual Wa y to should be neatly printed on the 


back, in imitation of the 


have afriend |} “""" 


EIGHTH YEAR. A. 


is to b e O ne Design and make a Forget- 


me-not Card, or motto, 
using Roman letters. 




















(322) M 


The quotation selected may 
be somewhat longer than that for the previous grade, but not necessarily so. 
The execution of the work should be better. Figure M gives a good sample 
of what may be reasonably expected in this grade. 


B. Make candy box or cornucopia from thin cardboard. 


The best way to make a candy box is to study the flat of one, which may be 
obtained from any candy store, and imitate its construction. ‘Oak tag” is the 
best material to use. The lid of the box or its faces may be decorated and 
lettered as the occasion may suggest. The cornucopia may be made as follows: 
(On practice paper first, to be sure of the result.) Upon a sheet 9 x 12 make 
such a drawing as that given at N, beginning with the point a; the order is 
indicated by the letters. It is evident that the upper edges of the cornucopia 
offer opportunity for modification, k, and that the sides offer opportunity for 
decorative design, m. Colored tissue paper may be pasted upon the flat, as 
indicated by the dotted lines, n, 0, to crumple in and hide what may be placed 
within. The whole flat with its decoration should be planned thoughtfully 
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and worked out carefully that the result may be pleasing in form and in color 
(analogous harmony). 


NINTH YEAR. A. Design and make a Forget-me-not 
Card, or motto, using any good style of freehand letter. 







































































Es | 
c b 
= | 
Pencil box of oak tag 7k x 23 «1 inside. With 
three- ply 
1 ends 
d 
$ 
‘ 
e e 
a 
73) Sliding cover, with “two:ply” bottom ' 
For suggestions as to method see previous grades. Figure O gives an 
example of work appropriate to this grade. 
B. Make a pasteboard box with a sliding cover. s 


Have each pupil decide upon the size and proportions of his box in view 
of the use to which it is to be put. It may be used for gloves, handkerchiefs, 
jewelry, or merely for Christmas candy. A glove box should have appropriate 
proportions, quite different from those of a box for handkerchiefs. Lead the 
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pupils to think the whole problem through, as suggested by Mr. Sargent in the 
Outline for Rural Schools, page 123. The complete drawing for the flat of a 
encil box is given at P, and the completed box is shown at Q. The decorationp 
may be appropriate to Christmas. The whole should be beautiful, in a recog- 
nizable harmony of color. In designing the flat the laps a and a were made 





of the right length to butt together inside b, with c turned down over them to 
make a strong and neat end. At b twice the thickness of the stock must be 
allowed and both lines scored to make a workmanlike edge. Make up the box 
before beginning the sliding cover. Make the cover to fit the box. Allow the 
ends, e e to project one eighth inch beyond the ends of the box. Paste d and d 
firmly together to make a serviceable bottom. The quarter-circle cuts from 
the corners of the cover facilitate opening. 
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OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts 


NOVEMBER 
CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND DESIGN 


PRIMARY DIVISION. First four years in school. 


November is the best month in which to begin with the 
children the planning and making of constructed objects. Christ- 
mas is but a few weeks away and furnishes the appropriate stim- 
ulus. We should remember that small children should work upon 
material that is easily managed, that requires but little planning 
and few processes, and that shows visible results almost immedi- 
ately. Such objects should be chosen as will develop deftness in 
using the hands to make what is desired out of pliable material. 
Paper and light cardboard are good materials. The necessary 
marking, cutting and folding give excellent manual skill. Chil- 
dren should have considerable preliminary practice in cutting to 
a line. It is easy to give them mechanical exercises but better 
that they should cut things in which they are interested, such as 
dolls, animals, houses, etc. Old magazines-and even the adver- 
tising pages of new ones furnish good material. A request to 
the local woman’s club or some other society will usually bring a 
response in the form of an abundance of interesting pictures to 
cut. Let the children search among these for what is especially 
appropriate for Thanksgiving; turkeys, Indians, Puritan homes 
and people, and lay these aside to be cut last. The order of work 
may be somewhat as follows: 

1. Cut pictures which are enclosed by a marginal outline, following the 


line as closely as possible. Place the results where they can be seen and see 
whose cutting is straightest and cleanest. 
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2. Cut pictures of people, animals, and houses, following the outlines of 
the forms. Exhibit these to see whose cutting is best. 

3- Cut pictures or hektograph outlines of appropriate Thanksgiving sub- 
jects. 

4- Have each child mount his Thanksgiving picture on a card of suitable 
size and color it. 

5. Construct objects similar to those described in the graded outline, grades 
I, 2 and 3. 


GRAMMAR DIVISION. Fifth to ninth years in school. 


Constructive work for older pupils may properly involve 
more planning and a greater number of steps before the result is 
accomplished, than is suitable for primary children. The best 
order of work in making an object is as follows: 


1. A clear idea of the thing to be made. This should be expressed by 
a simple sketch with pencil or in some pliable material to show about how the 
object will look. 

2. A knowledge of how to go to work to make the object, shown by exact 
patterns and a list of the kinds and amounts of necessary material. This is 
what a contractor commonly calls “figuring on a job.” This should be done 
before any material is cut or used. 

3. The most workman-like making of the object. 


These three stages should be followed in all constructive work 
in grammar grades. If a definite idea of the appearance and 
structure of the thing to be made, accompanied by exact dimensions 
and patterns and calculation of materials, is required before cutting 
of the final material is allowed, habits of effective workmanship 
are developed and aimless planless work is discouraged. The 
objects chosen should be those whose use will be readily under- 
stood by the children and in which they will be interested. 

The most important condition is that methods of good work- 
manship shall be followed in whatever exercise is selected. 

An excellent problem is the making of a cardboard waste 
basket for the schoolroom. See figure 1. The children, if they 
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are interested, will generally procure enough cardboard. If not 

it can be bought cheaply. Usually there is a store in town with 

plenty of pastboard boxes, which it will gladly contribute. 
The following is a suggestive order of lessons: 


Talk over with the children the sort of waste basket needed. If one is 
already at the teacher’s desk another at 
the rear of the room or in the entry 
will be useful. Have the children 
bring in patterns showing the number 
and general size and shape of the 
necessary parts, discuss these and 
decide about what size the basket 
would best be. 

2. Having determined the general 
size and shape of the basket, have each 
pupil cut a pattern of one side, show- 
ing what he considers to be best for 
the exact shape. Discuss the results 
and have the children select the best. 

3- Have each pupil make a 

= pattern like the one chosen and de- 

sign an ornamental outline for the 
top. This is best done by cutting small patterns till a good outiine is 
obtained, and then making the large one like that. 

4- Discuss these patterns and select the best. Have each pupil make a 
tracing of this on his cardboard and cut it out. It is a good plan to let the chil- 
dren take the cardboard home and cut it there. 

5. By vote of the children select the best four for the basket. A good color 
can be obtained by covering the pieces with wrapping paper. Some child can learn 
from a paperer how to paste a large surface. Generally both sides of the card- 
board must be covered or it will curl. Do not cover it with wall paper. Usesome 
plain paper. To cover neatly such a basket is an excellent piece of manual work. 

6. Fasten the parts together and put in the base to complete the basket. 
The parts may be bound together by strong paper or cloth and glue, or by punch- 
ing holes in the edges and lacing with raffia or cord. Let the other children 
form groups of four to complete other baskets, or let each cut the parts necessary 
to finish his own that he may have it for use in his own home. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL. 
FOR NOVEMBER WORK 


Applications of Geometric Problems. 
Previous Fall numbers of the School Arts Book. Thompson’s Mechanical 
Manual, Part I. 
Constructive Drawing. 
Bailey, Book, November 1904. 


Constructive Design. 
Bailey, Year-Book Council of Supervisors 1901, p. 29, and 1905, p. 152. 
Batchelder, Year-Book 1904, p. 65. 
Development. 


Cross, Mechanical Drawing, Chap. 4. Thompson, Manual Training, No. 1. 


Lettering. 
Schooi Arts Packets on Lettering and Initials. Perry, Book, January 
1905, p. 196. Haney, Book, January 1904, p. 228. Daniels, Book, 
May 1905, p- 49. Brown, Letters and Lettering, (Bales & Guild 
especially Chap. 5. 
Mechanical Drawing and Making. 
Prang Text-Books, Chapters entitled Measuring and Planning. Year- 
Book Council of Supervisors 1904, p. 88. 
Objects to make. 
Year-Book Council of Supervisors 1905, first and second papers, Mohr 
and Miss Cremins. Year-Book 1904, pp. 47 and 76. 
Thanksgiving Material. 


School Arts Harvest Packet. Book, November 1905, p. 223. Historic Pil- 
grimages in New England, Bacon (Silver Burdett & Co.) Chaps. II-V. 
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THE WORKSHOP. 


GOOD friend of mine tells me to say nothing about boys’ 

work or girls’ work here, because some girls like to use 
carpenters’ tools, and some boys like to sew and cook. He is 
a wise friend and therefore I shall say nothing more about. 
it; but I shall try to have some outdoor thing and some 
indoor thing here every month for boys and girls to make, besides 
the clever experiments Professor Hammel is teaching you to 
try. This month we will make a dart and a postal card album. 


A DART 


Find a piece of a shingle, straight-grained and two inches wide. Upon 
it draw,—no, have the drawing in your head. Hold the butt end against 
your breast. bone (It seems to have been made on purpose for whittling this 
way, although all the manual training teachers and the pencil men say “Never 
whittle towards you’”’) and cut out the two sides as shown at a figure 1, leaving 
b about a half-inch wide. Now cut off the corners to form the tail, c, and 
sharpen the head, d. Balance the dart over the edge of your knife to 
discover its center of gravity, and there cut a peculiar notch, as shown ate in 
two views. - 

Find a straight springy stick for a whip handle. In the country birch 
“brush,” apple “suckers,” an alder thicket, or young wild trees of almost 
any kind, will yield a stick of the right sort, about 2 1-2 feet long and 3-4 inch 
thick at the butt end. In the city,—-well, you will have to hunt! A stout 
string a foot long with a knot at one end, the other tied securely to tht small 
end of the stick, will make a lash; and the whip-bow is complete. 

The pictures show how to shoot the dart “out of sight,” and how to shoot 
at a mark. Adjust the knot in the notch. Hold the tail between the thumb 
and the doubled fore-finger, bend the bow and sling the dart with a motion 
such as you would make if you were to whip a fiend and had but one chance! 
The big C, figure 1, shows how the dart may be marked with your initial drawn 
or painted upon the tail. © 


POSTAL CARD ALBUM 


Of course you can buy one; but you will have to paste your cards in and 
thus lose the address and the post marks, or tuck them into slits and thus 
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disfigure or lose the corners and make the other sides invisible again unless the 
cards are removed. Try this: 

Make three patterns of cardboard as shown in figure 2, g, h, i, following 
the dimensions most carefully. If possible use a hand punch for making 
the holes. Somebody you know has one, and you can borrow it, or go to the 
house and ask him to punch the 
holes just where you have drawn 
them. By use of these patterns 
cut pieces of manila paper* exactly 
like them in shape. Now paste the 
strips onto the edges of the cards 
as shown at jj. The album is 
made up as follows: 

Take a large sheet like g and 
insert four long-pointed brass 
fasteners in such a way that the 
sheet when placed on a table may 
be considered as the back cover of 
a book, the fasteners being head 
down, points projecting straight 
upward. Upon this sheet place a 
second to serve as a background for 
the cards. Now add two cards (or one, if the card reads the other way); then 
another leaf, more cards; another leaf, other cards, etc., until the book is as 
thick as the fasteners will allow. Now add a fly leaf and a leaf for the cover. 
Add one more leaf and clinch the fasteners. Now lift this last leaf, fold it 
back neatly over the fasteners, wrap it around the back of the book, cut it 
off and paste it to the back cover so that it will cover the heads of the fasteners 
and make a neat binding. The bend of this leaf is indicated at K. If many 
cards are made into one book the book will fly open when bound. This will 
not occur if strips of cardboard shaped like F of the thickness of postal cards, 
are inserted in the binding between the leaves. 

An album of this sort, 1, is worth making because it is serviceable, all 
the cards read one way, both sides can be seen, each has a proper margin, 
by unbinding, new cards may be added, and the whole is no more elaborate 
and expensive than postal cards warrant. “A frame ought not to be finer 





*The gray library manila such as libraries use for covering books is best, but any tough 


gray, buff or white paper wil] do, 
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than the picture it holds.” 
of school work. 


This kind of an album is good also for the holding 


EXPERIMENTS 


I. To show that air exists and is invisible. 
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APPARATUS. Through the center of the cork, B, bore a hole; soften 
the cork in hot water. Round both ends of the glass tube, C; when it is cool 
put it through the hole in the cork. Place the cork with the tube in the mouth 
of a bottle, A, being careful that the cork and the tube fit tight. Now place 
a short rubber tube, D, on the outer end of the glass tube, immerse the free 
end of the rubber tube in a glass of water, E. 
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EXPERIMENT. Heat the bottle by holding a lighted candle or an alcohol 
lamp under it. Do not let the flame touch the bottle. Notice the end of the 
rubber tubing before and after heat is applied. 

OBSERVATION. When heat is applied to the bottle bubbles may be 
seen coming from the end of the tube. Where do these bubbles come from? 
What kind of bubbles are they? 

INFERENCE. These bubbles come from the bottle and are air bubbles. 


II. To show that the downward pressure of air will support 
a column of water. 

APPARATUS. A vessel of water, G, and a glass tumbler, H. Instead 
of the tumbler a wide-mouth bottle may be used. 

EXPERIMENT. Dip the tumbler into the water in the vessel. When 
the tumbler is full of water raise it bottom upwards keeping the edge beneath 
the surface of the water. 

What do you observe in the part of the tumbler above the water? 

OBSERVATION. The water remains in the tumbler so long as the edge 
of the tumbler remains beneath the surface of the water in the vessel. 

What supports the water in the tumbler? 

INFERENCE. The DOWNWARD pressure of the air upon the surface 
of the water in the vessel SUSTAINS the water in the tumbler. 


III. To show that the upward pressure of air will support a 
column of water. 
APPARATUS. A glass tumbler, I, and a card, J, large enough to cover 


the mouth of the tumbler. Heavy paper will answer the purpose as well as 
the card, and a wide-mouth bottle may be used instead of a tumbler. 


EXPERIMENT. Fill the tumbler with water, cover the top with the card, 
and pressing this tightly against the top invert the tumbler; then remove the 
hand from the card. 

Does the weight of the water in the tumbler force the card away? 

OBSERVATION. The water remains in the tumbler after the hand is 
removed and the card is not forced away. 

What pressure keeps the card against the tumbler? 

INFERENCE. It is the UPWARD pressure of air against the card that 
SUSTAINS the water in the tumbler. The card simply gives the air a solid 
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surface to press upon. If the card were not there the water could run out 
at one side while the air entered the tumbler at another. 


IV. To show that the air presses equally in all directions. 

APPARATUS. Bore a hole through the center of the cork, N; soften 
the cork in hot water. Round both ends of the glass tubing, M. Fasten with 
wax a piece of cord across the inside of the chimney about two inches from 
the larger opening, P. Bind a piece of sheet rubber* over the larger opening, 
L. Pass the glass tubing through the cork and place the cork in the smaller 
opening of the lamp chimney, N. Attach the piece of rubber tubing to the 
outer end of the glass tubing, O. 

EXPERIMENT (a). Put the free end of the rubber tubing to your 
mouth and draw out some of the air from the chimney, keeping the air from 
re-entering by pinching the rubber tube. 

Is there any change in the position of the sheet rubber? 

OBSERVATION. The sheet rubber is pressed into the chimney. 

What causes the sheet rubber to be pressed into the chimney? 

INFERENCE. The pressure of air on the outside of the chimney 
forces the sheet rubber into the chimney. 

EXPERIMENT (b). Hold the chimney in various positions. Look at 
the cord or index and see if the sheet rubber remains at the same distance 
from the cord when the position of the chimney is changed. 

OBSERVATION. When the chimney is held in different positions 
the sheet rubber remains at the same distance from the cord. 

Is there any variation in the pressure of the air? 

INFERENCE. The pressure of the air is equal in all directions. 


V. To show the pressure of air forcing a column of water. 

APPARATUS. Through the center of the cork, R, bore a hole. Soften 
the cork in hot water. Round one end of the glass tubing and make the other 
a spray end, U. Close the bottle tight with the cork through which is passed 
the glass tubing with the spray end at least two inches inside of the bottle. 
Attach to the outer end a short piece of rubber tubing, T. 


EXPERIMENT (a). Immerse the end of the rubber tubing in a glass 
of water. Is the water forced into the bottle? 


*Procure sheet rubber (rubber dam) from a dentist. It will cost about 2 cents. 
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OBSERVATION. The water is not forced into the bottle. Why? 


INFERENCE. Because the pressure of the air is the same on the inside 
and on the outside of the bottle, i. e., “Air presses equally in all directions.” 

EXPERIMENT (b). Draw out some of the air from the bottle; pinch 
the tubing to prevent air from re-entering the bottle. Again immerse the end 
of the rubber tubing in the water and cease pinching the tubing. Is the water 
now forced into the bottle? 

OBSERVATION. Water now enters the bottle through the spray end of 
the glass tubing and continues to run for some time. What forces the water 
into the bottle? 

INFERENCE. Some of the air having been taken out of the bottle there 
is less pressure of air inside of the bottle than on the outside, and the DOWN- 
WARD pressure of the air upon the surface of the water in the glass, forces 
the water into the bottle. 

EXPERIMENT (c). Draw out some of the air from the bottle and 
immerse the end of the rubber tubing in water as before. Cease pinching the 
tubing. As soon as the water begins to enter the bottle, LIFT the rubber tub- 
ing from the water. Notice the height of the column of water as it is forced 
through the spray end. Is there any variation? 

OBSERVATION. The column of water forced through the spray end 
INCREASES in height until all the water is forced out of the rubber tubing. 
What causes this variation in the height of the column of water? 

INFERENCE. As the quantity” of water in the rubber tubing diminishes, 
the upward pressure of the air has a greater opportunity to exert its force. 


WILLIAM C. A. HAMMEL 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE leading article this month, like that in the September 

number, is something to meditate upon. The author is 
not a boy airing his theories, not a novice puffed up with a little 
learning and therefore full of advice. Mr. Miller was well trained 
in the best art schools in Boston, is now an active member in 
various art and architectural clubs of national reputation, and 
has been for more than twenty-five years at the head of one of 
the strongest art and industrial schools in the United States. 
His words are to be taken seriously. And I want to back some 
of his statements with condensed translations from two German 
art-educational periodicals, made by Mr. Herman Bucher of 
New York. Of course we all admit the truth of the good things 
the distinguished visitors from abroad have to say about us; 
why not consider their criticism as being at least equally well 
founded ? 


INDUSTRIAL ART INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA.* 
By Professor Eberbach, Artisan School, Stuttgart. 


The American takes Art and Art Industry and uses from it whatever he 
thinks fit to educate the coming generation. There is no Art for Art’s sake, 
it is all for purely utilitarian purposes. Drawing instruction is in closest 
relation to all other branches of the curriculum, from the Kindergarten to the 
University they endeavor to develop the power of observation and creation; 
to foster individual expression and manual dexterity. This is the reason 
why drawing is everywhere closely united with Manual Training in the school 
room and in special shops. The individual scholar makes his own studies 
from nature, but they are mainly to enable him to make a design from them 
for his constructive work. 


*The World’s Fair of ’04 in St. Louis gave the German pedagog unusual opportunities 
to acquaint himself with the aims and methods in American Education. This was recently 
the theme of a two days’ conference before the Heilbronn State Teachers’ Association, (Grand 
duchy of Baden.) With a large collection of drawings, very many of which were made 
under his own eyes, Professor L. Eberbach from the Stuttgart Artisan School (Kunst 


Gewerbe Schule) led the discussion. 
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Over there they foster the desire for luxuries, and do all they can to school 
a body of artisans who can eventually satisfy the demands made upon them 
in the production of the finest products. In spite of differences in many 
quarters and in details, there is a unity of purpose and action in the 
endeavor to educate everybody for serious work,—sharp observation and 
individual effort. 

With this unified endeavor there is connected a strict disciplinarian method 
of teaching, quite unknown with Germans and not looked for among the “free 
American teacher and the free American pupils.” To us it seems unneces- 
sarily strict, but the fact remains that only such a unified and strict 
program gives the comparative ‘“‘cock sureness’’ or self-reliance they 
desire. Drawing with them is an Art that tolerates no dilly-dallyism. 
It is not the business of the common school to produce artists but it must 
never lost sight of the necessity of emphasizing the need of serious and 
painstaking work. 

We Germans don’t want to hear anything as yet about general Drawing 
instruction in all classes of the common school from the Kindergarten up. 
But it is this comprehensive all-including serious study-plan only which would 
do away with the loafing and dreaming that overcomes our drawing classes, 
when work is suddenly thrust upon them, say in the upper grades (Secundar 
Schule). In America they begin in the Kindergarten to emphasize the need 
of drawing and continue all through the grades to infuse a spirit of good-natured 
rivalry in drawing work that is refreshing. The idea that each pupil suffers 
in the same ratio as he neglects his opportunity makes each pupil an apt and 
willing scholar. 

American instruction in Drawing suffers from several grevious faults. 
One is the immensity of subject matter; another the too rapid change of 
mediums; still another, the undue hurry, which latter is of course the chief 
characteristic of all America; and moreover, the American Drawing teacher 
has not the disciplinary powers of a German teacher. 

But nevertheless it behooves us to recognize America as an enemy of 
importance in our future commercial relations. It behooves us to examine 
our own methods of Drawing instruction with an eye to the supremacy of the 
products of the German artisan of the future. The American has certainly 
fathomed the modern needs and in the true, bold, characteristic style of his 
country is about to pull into the school room all the activities of life stripped 
of their complexity, and around this or that educational center, to form there- 
from a model social unit in which teachers are to fashion the future citizens 


of the Republic. 
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We cannot say that much of our own common schools. With us the 
training begins at a time when the American’ child possesses and uses uncon- 
sciously much of the elementary knowledge which we trouble ourselves to 
impart to our technical school pupils, and which we rarely succeed in making 
second nature with our pupils simply because we wait too long. The Ameri- 
can boy enters life as a producer and consumer at an age when our German 
boy has still many years to spend within the family circle. 


Translated from “Kunstgarten’”’ of February, 1906. 


AMERICAN ART INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION 
By Dr. L. Pallat, Royal High School, Berlin. 


Everywhere I gained the impression that emphasis was laid on inducing 
the pupil to respond easily to pictorial stimuli and to advance him through 
many stages as rapidly as possible; or as they have it in educational terminology 
to develop (1) self expression, and (2) to arrive at that satisfactory stage of 
having “taste.” The latter attempt is the more successful. It may be the 
direct result of the insufficient training of the grade teacher in drawing, but 
although self expression is attended to with a vengeance, with much concen- 
trated force, somehow or other, in spite of all compositional and illustrative 
exercises, the ability on the part of grammar schools to express themselves 
graphically is largely absent. 

There is much more pedantry in drawing instruction than the so much 
talked-of and written-of “Rights of the Child” would countenance. 
The reason is to be found in the fact that the school authorities over- 
burden the teachers (here, unlike ours, women,) and expect them to 
master problems for which they have neither time nor the necessary pre- 
liminary training. 

Owing to the general insufficient training in Drawing of the grade teacher 
as revealed by results in common school work, the Americans have hit upon 
the expediency of creating the office of Drawing Supervisor. The Supervisor’s 
duties consist primarily in inspection, and the giving of instruction to the 
common school teachers under their jurisdiction, and in the occasional giving 
of a model lesson. Quite often the school authorities create a district for the 
supervisor out of proportion with his power to supervise properly. In addi- 
tion to this misfortune the supervising officer is usually a woman. Inspections 
and cursory lessons cannot make up for one’s own lack of ability to draw. 
And to be able to draw is after all the prime requisite for the one who intends 
to teach drawing, however elementary. 
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Talented grade teachers, who can draw, are often annoyed by the visits 
and official interferences of the Supervisor, particularly if the Supervisor’s 
plan gives minute directions which must be followed. Strange to say, the 
amount of schemed-out, strictly prescribed, actually pedantic drawing instruc- 
tion is alarming. The cause of it is the super-abundance of'subject matter 
which cannot be mastered in any other way than by dividing and sub-dividing 
into fractional portions. And yet, even so, the amount to be mastered, say 
within even a short time of a quarter or half an hour, is almost always much 
too large. Other grade teachers, especially those who cannot draw, often 
see no sense in this kind of drawing instruction and are, in spite of the super- 
visor’s inspection, and often owing to his constant innovations, very much 
discouraged. The desire to take this branch of common school education 
out of the hands of the regular grade teacher and to place it wholly in the 
hands of special teachers is therefore evident and often expressed! 


Translated from “Der Saemen,” January and February, 1906. 


On the other hand, my dear Professor, the conviction is grow- 
ing stronger everywhere that the grade teacher must be better 
fitted to teach drawing under the direction of a specialist. The 
function of the specialist is to keep posted, to inspire both teachers 
and pupils to better work, because of his own skill in drawing, his 
enthusiasm, his sympathetic critcism and his helpful suggestions. 
The business of the grade teacher is to know the individual pupil 
intimately and to teach him judiciously. 


@ Mr. Daniels’ second article on Blackboard Drawing will help 
the grade teacher who will lay it to heart and practice the art; 
and the article by Mr. and Mrs. Noyes ought to help all upper 
grade teachers to secure more successful work in constructive 
design. This important topic will be uppermost now until after 
New Year’s, and teachers who approach it from the right side 
will find it perpetually stimulating and of growing interest to 
both themselves and their pupils. The right side is the inside, 
the side of the “‘idea,”’ “the free and adequate embodiment” of 
which is the one problem in all art. 
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@ The article by Mr. Kirby has to do with this universal problem 
in the realm of the household. His illustrations are drawn 
from the work of high school students; but Miss Sewall and others 
have shown that training in household art may be commenced 
much earlier. For example at the exhibition of the Hyde School, 
Boston, last June, every visitor was attracted by the work of Miss 
Angeline M. Weaver, teacher of domestic science and art, the 
presiding genius of the Hyde School Kitchen. Miss Weaver 
has kindly furnished a note upon how she proceeds to secure 
her excellent results,—so excellent that a widow in the district, 
a washerwoman supporting a family of five children, said not 
long ago: “I’m glad to slave to keep Maggie and Mamie in the 
school these days for they are beginning to teach ’em something 
worth while there now, God bless ’em.’’ Miss Weaver says: 


The girls in the ninth grade of the Hyde School, Boston, go to the kitchen 
in two sections (alternately) once afortnight for an hour. The course is short, 
there being time only for a dozen lessons. They discuss the use, finish and 
furnishings of the (1) vestibule, (2) hall, (3) parlor or drawing room, or recep- 
tion room, (4) living room or sitting room or library or study, (5) dining room, 
(6) bedroom, (7) bathroom, (8) kitchen. They illustrate with samples of 
wall paper, wood and upholstery, and also cut illustrations of furnishings and 
of furnished rooms from magazines and furniture catalogues and arrange and 
paste these on mounts to show their individual ideas on the subject. At the 
deposit station of the Public Library Branch they have access to the Ladies 
Home Journal; Good Housekeeping and House Beautiful have been added 
for their use, by request. 


A page from the notes of Dalshea Dubinsky, Grade 1X, is 
reproduced herewith, showing her selection of furnishings for 
a dining room. The seats of the chairs, on the original sheet, 
were colored to harmonize with the green of the rubber plant. 

Another sample page, this time from the notes of C. Wiede- 
mann also of the ninth grade, will indicate the character of the 
preparatory work. 
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Dining ) Leom 


A Use 


Sating hilace when family meet together three ot mote tumes a day. 


Ponelusions 


4 furnishings may be oem file and substantial because in common 
use. 
Inexhensive materials may be used with qood effect. 
Family or jretsonal Belongings nol in jrlace here as they have 
no interest or uests. 
q 
0 , . . 
Furnishings 
4 
A Rug. 


Fable, heavy and firm. 
has, 
Bideboard, cabinet. 

5 Ncetures. 

5 Ornaments, 

7 Mongings, denym. 


NMlants. 


Work along these lines is destined to increase rapidly in 
favor in the next five years for if there is one institution dearer 
to the heart of America than the public school it is the 
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home, out of which are the issues of life—the life of the 
Republic itself. 


@ The Outlines for October, given in the September number, 
call for work based on the autumn glories of field and forest. 
A hint of how to utilize some of the proffered material is given 
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in the blackboard drawings of fall berries and fruits, and in the 
blackboard calendar. Two other October calendars are repro- 
duced on this page. That at the left is by Della Baldwin, Grade 
VIII, and that at the right by Ruth Gerry, Grade IX, both of 
Sudbury, Mass. These calendars received awards in last year’s 
contest. The landscape is in each case original, and has the 
autumnal coloring. The sheets are well spaced. As additional 
help in drawing squirrels (the animal useful above all others 
at this season to the primary teacher to point a moral and adorn 
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the tale of preparation for winter) I have reproduced on page 
142, a rough manila sheet discovered in my box of animal pictures, 
containing some sketches I made in giving a lesson in some 
school somewhere, in drawing from live animals The sketches 
were in pencil, with a wash of ink behind the red squirrel and 
touches of chalk behind the head of the rabbit. The rabbit was 
added to show the difference in the shape of the nose, the posi- 
tion of the eye and the shape of the ear. (Do date and locate 
every sketch you make). Of course you will not forget Land- 
seer’s “Pair of Nutcrackers,’ as another help this month. 


q As a further help in work from nature, with special reference 
to good coloring, the frontispiece is recommended. This prize 
drawing, mentioned again in the report of the Contest, is a model 
in every respect, except, possibly in its arrangement within the 
space. Not often is it possible to produce a satisfactory decora- 
tive arrangement with the center of interest below the center 
of the panel. For truthful drawing and coloring, for effective 
use of both pencil and brush, this drawing is notable. The boy 
who made it, the grade teacher, and the special teacher under 
whose direction it was made, were all known personally by the 
Editor, and he can vouch for the originality and absolute hon- 
esty of the drawing. It has upon it no touch by any hand but 
Percy’s. It represents, probably, as good work as we can ever 
hope to get from eighth grade pupils. 


@_ Speaking of the Contest I am reminded of the fact that a young 
lady in my own town won the Leadership of the guild during the 
past school year. I rejoice, but with fear and trembling lest 
someone accuse me of that sort of prejudice which tampers 
with justice. The honor was fairly won, however, and I must 
not quarrel with the ten different judgments of the jury upon 
the basis of which the Leadership was conferred. I only hope 
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that next year it will go to somebody in Seattle or Santa Cruz, 
as far as possible from Scituate. 


@ But before October goes we must begin the more mechanical 
but no less interesting work along the lines of instrumental 
drawing and handicraft. I have learned nothing new about 
teaching this topic since I wrote about it in 1903 for the Novem- 
ber number. My conviction deepens that we have in the past 
made too much of technical terms and abstract problems, more 
appropriate to the high school age, and too little of the actual 
practice of the art of using instruments. The pupils should 
feel that the ruler, the compasses, the board, T-square, and 
triangles are essentials, absolutely indispensable to success in 
certain kinds of work, and should hail them as bringing the 
right kind of help at the most opportune moment. In the prac- 
tice with instruments let us avoid scrappiness. As soon as 
possible let us select some good large problems in constructive 
design promising pleasure as well as profit to the children, and 
make their happy solution the goal of all our endeavors during 
November and December. 


@ The latest and best practice in the use of the conventional 
lines of constructive drawing, a practice sanctioned by the Patent 
Office and by the Government Standards issued by the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering Navy Department, is as follows: 

1. A full line, for all visible 
edges and outlines. 2. A dash 
line, for invisible edges and out- 
lines 3. A dot-and-dash line for 
center lines, 4. A broken line 
with arrow points and figures, 
for making dimensions. These 
lines should be very delicate. In Government drawings where 
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colors are used these lines are in red. 5. A full light line, for con- 
necting lines, or lines of projection. These are sometimes drawn as 
fine dotted lines, but the current practice makes them continuous 
and very delicate, or omits them entirely in the finished drawing. 


@ The blackboard drawing “peculiarly appropriate” to the season 
is illustrated on page 145. 1, Cotton grass, the most beautiful 
grass of our northern zone. A twist of the hand, crayon an inch 
long, side down, will make the head, a. The stalk and bracts, or 
leaves may be drawn with the end of the crayon, each length 
a single stroke. 2. Sedge. (Usually called a grass. But all 
“grasses” with a triangular stem are sedges.) All the parts here 
are drawn with the end of the crayon. 3. Viburnum berries. 
To draw all such berries, (woodbine, choke cherry, grape, clintonia) 
make crescent shaped touches with charcoal, c; rub them with 
the end of the finger, with a circular motion, d; touch in the 
high lights and add the stems with chalk, e. 4. White grapes. 
These and all other light colored berries are made with chalk 
first, instead of charcoal as in the previous case. The charcoal 
may be used to put in the deepest shadows last, if desired. Fluffy 
heads, bristly heads, dark berries, light berries,—these are the 
four great classes of seed-packs in October. 


@ The October calendar may be similar to the September one 
in arrangement, the cotton grass being substituted for the yarrow; 
but the children liked the swallows best last month, and they 
will like the squirrels best this month. Draw the tree trunk 
and principal branch first; next, the squirrels; then the foliage, 
old and withering, with the nuts. Sketch the calendar pad in 
charcoal first, single lines, vertical and horizontal, for the divisions. 
Then draw the oblongs in white and add the figures. Rub the 
squirrels a bit with the finger to make them furry. Draw twigs 
with the end of the crayon and leaves with the side. 
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@ October ends with Halloween, the eve or vigil of the festival 
All Saints, long observed in England as the time for young folk 
to crack nuts, duck for apples in a tub of water, and indulge in 
other harmless revelries. In Scotland the ceremonies took on 
a more gruesome character. It was regarded as the night when 
spirits walk abroad and when even the human spirit could slip 
out of the body if it wished and visit as it pleased. It is probably 
owing to this old fancy that jack-o-lanterns are so commonly 
used in this country on Halloween. They do suggest fear- 
some, fiery spirits wandering in the dark. The pumpkin lantern is 
a good subject for drawing, this month, anyhow, and even in 
the upper grades it holds possibilities for decorative arrangement 
as the illustration on page 149 reveals. This came from Billings, 
Montana, where Miss Ella G. McCray is the enthusiastic and 
efficient director of drawing. The festival takes its origin from 
the conversion of the Pantheon at Rome into a Christian church 
on the thirteenth of May, 609. The “official’? date was after- 
wards changed to November first. The weird practices of the 
eve of All Hallows are not Christian in their origin, but pagan, 
a relic of the old superstitions which died that night in Rome 
before the Pantheon became “‘S. Maria Rotonda”’ the next morn- 
ing, and “‘All the gods” gave place to “All the Saints.’”’ Read 
Burns’ “Halloween” again, and have the children consult the 
encyclopedias. 


@ The Committee on the Utilization of the Museum by Schools 
and Colleges announces a short series of popular lectures to be 
given in Boston on Fridays in the months of November and 
December, probably in the evening; the time and place of the 
lectures will be made known later. Two of the lectures, one 
on Painting and one on the Minor Arts, will be given by Mr. 
John La Farge. Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow will discuss Archi- 
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tecture, and some prominent specialist will give an address 
on Sculpture. Professor H. Langford Warren of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Mr. Walter Sargent, Agent for the State Board of 
Education, will speak on the general subject of the use of Museums 
by teachers and the public. These lectures in November and 
December will be followed from January to April by courses of 
study in the Museum, illustrated by its objects of art. These 
courses, which will be announced in detail hereafter, are under 
the auspices of Simmons College. They will be primarily for 
teachers, and the classes will be limited in number. A small 
fee will be charged for admittance to the lectures and courses 
of study. Particulars may be obtained by writing to Mr. E. J. 
Gallagher, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The Committee on the Utilization of the Museum by Schools 
and Colleges is the outgrowth of the movement started six years 
ago, to assist teachers to make a larger use of the materials for 
study available in the Museums of Boston and other New England 
cities. Down to 1904 ten courses of lectures had been given 
of ten and fifteen lectures in a course, on Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek and Roman Art and Renaissance Sculpture, by Dr. Edmund 
von Mach, on Greek Vases, by Dr. Alice Walton, on Renaissance 
and Pre-Renaissance Painting‘ by Miss Alicia M. Keyes, on the 
Elements of Beauty and their embodiment in Greek Art by Mr. 
Henry Turner Bailey. Since 1904, in co-operation with the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Simmons College has given to teachers 
lectures at the Museum illustrated by objects of art. These 
consisted of three courses on Greek Art, by Mr. B. H. Hill of 
the Classical Department of the Museum, courses on Modern 
Painting, on the Painting of the Renaissance and on the Art of 
the Renaissance by Mr. William Rankin, one course on Methods 
of Museum Work in connection .with Greek and Roman 
History and Mythology, by Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, one 
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course on Modern Painting, and one on Dutch Painting of the 
17th century, by Miss Alicia M. Keyes. 


Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, Chairman; Henry 
Lefavour, President of Simmons College, Vice-Chairman; Ella Lyman Cabot, 
Member of the State Board of Education; Frances R. Morse, Trustee of 
Simmons College; Anna D. Slocum; J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Temporary 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts; Paul H. Hanus, Professor of the History 
and Art of Teaching in Harvard University; Walter Sargent, Agent of the 
State Board of Education; H. Langford Warren, Professor of Architecture in 
Harvard University; M. S. Prichard, Secretary. 


@ The cover stamps for the School Arts Book have excited a 
good deal of curiosity, and have called forth praise and blame. 
I designed them myself, for the fun of it, last year, to show, to 
those who observe, two things: that design need not be forever 
“abstract,” but rather should be “ peculiarly appropriate”’ to the 
occasion; and that there are various good ways of filling a 
circle. I enjoyed making them so thoroughly that I shall keep 
right on. This year the stamps will be uniform in character 
and be based upon the zodiacal signs corresponding with the 
months. 


@_ As useful illustrative material for Thanksgiving work, the 
Perkins’ Outline Pictures published by Atkinson, Mentzer and 
Grover hold a high place. They include The Mayflower in 
Plymouth Harbor, A Colonial Home, A Colonist, Spinning and 
Knitting, Preparation for Thanksgiving, and A Thanksgiving 
Dinner, all well composed and well drawn outlines for coloring. 


@ The Merchant Marine League offers prizes aggregating $1,000 
to be given for the best four essays on “How to Build Up Our 
Shipping in Foreign Trade,’”’ the competition being open to any 
student in an American high school. For further information 
address R. R. Smith, commissioner, Cleveland, O. 
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<i As an aid in securing more beautiful school work, obtain if 
possible ‘‘The Features of a Printed Book,’’ a pamphlet exquisitely 
worked out by pupils in the School of Printing, 20 Parmenter 
St., Boston. A stamp or two and the mention of the School 
Arts Book would probably bring you a copy. 


@ “Technical Education and Industrial Leadership,” an address 
by Leslie W. Miller of Philadelphia, contains a lot of matter 
worth quoting for the education of public sentiment in the direc- 
tion of education in art and craft. The pamphlet may be had 
by sending a couple of stamps to the Pennsylvania Museum, 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 


€ What have you done during the past six months to foster 
your own professional growth? “Grow or decay” is nature’s 
law. 


@ Apply at once for your free season ticket of admission to the 
nearest Art Museum. Any teacher can get one. 





Do what thou hast in hand 
with perfect and simple dignity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Anoka, Minn., Dec. 28, ’o5. 
Henry Turner Bailey, Editor of School Arts Book, 
Dear Sir: 

I send you under separate cover a magazine cover that was made by one 
of the pupils in my third grade. We made them for Christmas presents this 
year. We were furnished with a number of different colors of paper. The 
children liked the scarlet best but the gray and brown were the most satis- 
factory. 

The size of the paper was 12 1-4 by 191-2 inches. When the covers 
were done they were 7 by 1o inches.* 

All the lines drawn previous to folding were drawn on the inside of the 
cover. To make the folding easier, rather hard, well-sharpened pencils were 
used and the lines drawn quite heavily. 

In giving directions for work of this sort to small children, the teacher 
should give but one direction at a time, draw the required line on the black- 
board as the children are to draw it on their papers, and see that all pupils 
have followed before taking the next step. 

For the outside, the space for the lettering was outlined and dots placed 
as a basis for an all-over pattern. As it was Christmas time the holly leaf 
was chosen as a motif. A pattern of a leaf was given to each child because 
it was desirable to have the work uniform. The leaf was about 5-8 of an inch 
long. A stencil for the lettering was given them as they had had no work in 
lettering. All the design and letters were painted black. 

I send this as I have found it hard to get things for small children to make 
that they can do and that are a satisfaction to the teacher, when finished. 

Yours truly, 
Marie I. DeGraff. 


Comment: A neighborly letter; a letter that ‘helps three,—the writer 
(for “it is more blessed to give than to receive’’), the Editor (for such letters 
help to make a live magazine), and the teacher who has been looking for 
“something different” to do this Christmas. 


My dear Sir: Billings, Mont., Feb. 21, 1906. 
I wish to thank you for samples of School Arts Book, which I used in 
institute work. The outlines for rural schools were of especial interest to us. 


*The flat was practically the same as that given in the outline, grade VII; but it was 


drawn wholly from dictation. 
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I wish also to thank you for your kindly notice of our work in the February 
number. 

We hope that some of the meaning and beauty of the higher life may 
come to our young people through this work, and that insensibly the whole 
community may be lifted to a higher plane of living. We are looking far 
into the future, seeing every year some advance in civic and family righteous- 
ness and beauty. ‘But beauty in our hearts first.” 

Sincerely, 
Ella G. McCray. 


Comment: We cannot remind one another of this great fact too often. 
The perception of it changed the Ruskin of Modern Painters into the Ruskin 
of Fors Clavigera. Social salvation can never go more than a step or two 
in advance of individual salvation, and always fails utterly without it. When 
the heart is right everything else will righten. It is the spirit that quickeneth. 


‘“‘Where it cometh, all things are; 
And it cometh everywhere”’ 


(will come everywhere, in due time, let us hope). 


Q. Where can I find good stains for the boys of my manual training 
classes? R. J. C., Montana. 


A. The Palmer-Price Company, Newark, N. J. 


Q. Kindly give me the name of one or two good teacher’s journals to 
supplement the School Arts Book. I am a primary teacher, but I want to 
grow, grow, grow. H. S. W., California. 


A. For help in the details of the lower grades there is no better paper 
than Primary Education, edited by Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. To keep posted, 
up-to-date, in all school matters, read the Journal of Education, A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor. To see the reaches ahead in every line of art and craft work 
take The Studio. 


Q. Can you tell me where I can find a simple, inexpensive loom that 
will do real work. Ido not want a toy loom, but one to make portieres, rugs, 
etc. A. L. L., Kansas. 


A. The Barbour Linen Loom is what you are looking for. Address, 
The Linen Thread Company, New York City. 
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THE ARTS LIBRARY. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them. (1) Gothic Archi- 
tecture. By Edith A. Browne. Black, London, 1906. 125 
pp. 6 x 83-4. 48 full page half-tone illustrations. $1.25. 


The book opens with an illustrated table of technical terms, or more 
accurately, with a table of technical terms defined by pictures only. In a 
familiar and inviting way the author glides easily through chapters on the 
Gothic Language (in three dimensions!), Gothic Construction, Gothic Orna- 
mentation, and The Last Days of Gothic (a style merely dormant, not dead, 
she believes), to the great Gothic structures themselves, presented in the form 
of half-tone plates. Each plate is accompanied by Historical, Architectural 
and General Notes, which help to fix in mind the salient facts about the build- 
ing and its reputation in the realm of art. A book written frankly for beginners 
in architectural appreciation, it seems like someone gracefully introducing 
the reader to those august people, Our Lady of Paris, St. Quen of Rouen, His 
Grace of Canterbury and His Majesty of York. The book is the first of a series 
to be published “to throw out hints on how to enjoy buildings.’”” The Author 
says “The elements of enjoyment are three: innate appreciation, knowledge, 
and enthusiasm,’”’ and concludes with the injunction: “If you have a throb 
of pleasure before a noble building, pursue it till driven to demand for yourself 
an ideal habitation.” 


Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art. By John Vinycomb. 
Chapman & Hall, London. 1906. 276 pp., 5 1-2 x 8 3-4. 
130 illustrations. $3. 


One of the “quaint and curious volumes of forgotten lore’’ that Poe was 
pondering that night when the immortal Raven came tapping at his chamber 
door, might have been John Vinycomb’s fascinating book. Here a learned 
but interesting text supplemented by good vigorous pen drawings presents 
alive the ancient hydras, wyverns, cockatrices, basilisks, scorpions, unicorns, 
harpies, martlets, bagwins, musimons, and baphomets of ancient and medieval 
heraldry. There are beings celestial, terrestrial, and chimerical, creatures 
from the sea and from the pit, phantasms which made our baby forefathers 
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afraid of the dark and our seagoing ancestors afraid of the horizon, all herein 
set forth in charming fashion. The reading of such a book enriches the con- 
tent of life. 


The Art of Enameling on Metal. By Alexander Fisher. The 
Studio, 1906. 100 pp., 7X9 1-2. 26 plates, two in colors, 
with other figures in the text. 


An authoritative manual “based on personal knowledge and experience 
in daily practice” on the part of a recognized master of the art. Technical des- 
criptions and processes are described as briefly and in as popular form as is 
consistent with clearness. The plates show fine examples of jewelry, boxes, 
vases, bowls and other utensils, reliquaries ancient and modern; and the 
text includes a brief historical review of the art. 


Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education, Massachu- 
setts. George H. Martin, Secretary. 1904-1905. 


This report, rich in information and suggestion for every thoughtful 
educator, is of interest to teachers of drawing primarily for the report of Mr. 
Walter Sargent, Agent of the Board for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing. 
Fortunately Mr. Sargent’s report has been issued separately in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, Mr. Martin, State 
House, Boston. Freehand Drawing in Public Schools is the main topic of 
this report, which presents the conclusions arrived at by a free discussion of 
the subject in thirteen public conferences with supervisors and superintendents 
of schools throughout Massachusetts. The conclusions are grouped under 
five heads: Aims, Phases which should receive Emphasis, Reasonable Results, 
Effective Lesson Plans, Criticism of Results. The whole matter is presented 
with a “sweet reasonableness” which wins the assent to propositions which 
from the traditional point of view are both heretical and revolutionary. The 
pamphlet is worthy of close study. Better send for it. 


Berry’s Writing Books. Five numbers. B. D. Berry & Co. 
Chicago. 

The unique and child-pleasing character of these books may be gathered 
from the inscriptions on the covers: ““Book One, The Jungle Book. Original 
Rhymes by Carolyn Wells for headlines, fully illustrated in color by Fanny Y. 
Cory, Ethel Franklin Betts, Will Vawter, and B. Cory Kilvert.” ‘Book Two, 
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The Mother Goose Book. Selections from Mother Goose for headlines. Full 
page illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins.” ‘Book Three, Bird and Beast 
Book.” Book Four, ‘‘Flower Book.’’ Book Five, “Proverb Book.’’ Here for 
the first time drawing and writing have been “correlated’”’ in a manner accept- 
able to the teacher of drawing. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, State of New York, 1905. 
Containing an important syllabus on Academic and Advanced Drawing, 
published also in pamphlet form. (To be reviewed later). 

PRIMARY HAND WORK, by Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Atkinson, Mentzer 
and Grover, Chicago. (To be reviewed later.) 

THE WIDE-AWAKE PRIMER, by Clara Murry, with drawings in color by 
Herman Heyer. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 

GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS, Published by the Prang Educational Company. 
Twelve problems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called 
for in the New York State Regents’ Course in Drawing, with fifteen pages 
of Definitions. Price per dozen, $3.60. 

THE FROG BOOK, by Mary C. Dickerson. Illustrated by 300 plates in black- 
and-white, and 16 plates in color. A scholarly and readable nature 
book. Doubleday, Page & Co. $4. 

SCHOOL DECORATION. A little pamphlet worth having, arranged by the 
Public School Art League of Worcester and Mr. Edward H. Thornhill, 
Director of Drawing, and published by the School Committee. It gives 
sensible suggestions for decorating both outside and inside the school 
building. 

HOW FERNS GROW, by Margaret Slosson. Seventeen species of ferns are 
described and illustrated. The book is true to. its title. Henry Holt & 
Co. $3. 

THE BEE PEOPLE, by Margaret Warner Morley, with 125 pen drawings 
by the author. An eye-opening supplementary reader for children in the 
elementary grades. The first in a series on Life and Nature, edited by 
Charles Welsh. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. Chicago. 50 cts. 

DELACROIX. Latest volume of the Newnes Art Library, Warne & Co. Repro- 
ductions in half-tone of principal pictures, with biographic and descriptive 
text. $1.25. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


From ‘What’s in the Magazines.” 


BANKART, G. P., RECENT LEAD-WORK BY. Aymer Vallance. Studio. 

BRITTANY ART COLONIES, SOME. J. Quigley. Craftsman. 

CABINET WORK, HOME TRAINING IN—XVIII. Craftsman. 

CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS. W. M. R. 
French. Scribner. 

CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE, EDUCATIONAL WORK AT THE. W. M. R. 
French. World To-day. 

CHINESE EGGSHELL PORCELAIN. I. S. W. Bushell. Burlington. 

CLOCKS, HOME MADE. Be tha H. Smith. Good Housekeeping. 

COLOR VALUES, ONE SOURCE OF. Samuel Howe. Hous: and Garden. 

COOPER, SAMUEL. English Miniature Painter. Richard R. Holmes. Bur- 
lington. 

EYELET EMBROIDERIES. Gertrude Gleason. Home. 

HURLEY, E. T., Etchings of. David Lloyd. Studio. 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN. Painter. William Walton. Scribner. 

JOHNSON, JOHN G., Art Collection, Recent Additions to the. Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., and Roger E. Fry. Burlington. 

LENBACH, FRANZ VON. Christian Brinton. Munsey. 

LOEB, LOUIS. Painter. James W. Pattison. House Beautiful. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S LACE COLLECTION, THE. Eva Lovett. Studio. 

MILAN INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, THE. Craftsman. 

MOULINS, THE MAITRE DE. Roger E. Fry. Burlington. 

NAPOLEON, SOME RARE PORTRAITS OF. C. Decatur Smith, Jr. Appleton. 

NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB’S 36th EXHIBITION, THE. Studio. 

NORTHERN PAINTERS, some, and their Homes. Georg Brochner. Studio. 

OLD FURNITURE COLLECTOR, ADVENTURES OF AN—IV. William F. 
Dix. House Beautiful. 

OSTERLIND, ALLAN, Recent Colored Etchings by. Henri Frantz. Studio. 

PHOTO SECESSIONISTS, Work of the. C. Howard Conway. Munsey. 

PONTE, GIOVANNI DAL. Herbert P. Horne. Burlington. 

POTTER, E. S. Sculptor. Henry W. Lanier. World’s Work. 

REMBRANDT AS AN ETCHER—III. (1636-1650). C.J. Holmes. Burlington. 

REMBRANDT TER-CENTENARY, Celebrating the. William E. Griffis. 
World To-day. 

ROCHESTER ROOM, THE, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. Studio. 

RUG, A RARE OLD. Eyre Powell. House Beautiful. 
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RUG-MAKING AS A HOME INDUSTRY. Mabel T. Priestman. Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

SCOTTISH LEAD SPIRES. Lawrence Weaver. Burlington. 

SMITH, F. HOPKINSON, as an Artist. Charles M. Kurtz. Book News. 

SMYTH, MONTAGUE, Landscape Paintings of. Studio. 

SOFA-PILLOW DESIGNS, Some New. Enid Inman. Harper’s Bazar. 

VIENNESE TOYS, MODERN. A. S. Levetus. Studio. 

WATTS MEMORIAL GALLERY AT LIMNERSLEASE. Mrs.S. Erskine. Studio. 


IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS AND ARTISTIC FEATURES. 
Arranged under artists’ names 


BAILEY, VERNON HOWE. Illustrations for ‘‘ Kentish Neighborhoods.”’ Harper 


BECHER, ARTHUR Illustrations for ‘‘The Scapegoats.’’ Appleton 

BETTS, ETHEL FRANKLIN Frontispiece in color. Reader. 

BULL, CHARLES L. Illustrations for ‘‘ The Frogs and the Crane.”” Good Housekeeping 
BULL, CHARLES L. Illustrations for ‘‘The Crimson Wigwam.’’ Metropolitan 


BURNS, M. J. Illustrations for ‘‘Down on the Labrador.”” Century 
CASTAIGNE, ANDRE. Illustrations for ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow.’? McClure 
CLAY, JOHN CECIL. Illustrations for ‘‘A Game of Desperation.”” Metropolitan 


COLE, TIMOTHY Engraving on wood of ‘‘The Spinners,”’ by Velasquez. Century 
CONDE, J. M Illustration for ‘‘The Most Beautiful Bird in the World.” Metropolitan 
CRAWFORD, WILL. Illustrations for *‘The Mystery.”” American 

DOVE, ARTHUR G Illustrations for ‘‘The Smoke Sale.”’ American 

FOGARTY, THOMAS. Illustrations for ‘‘The Rose of Sharon.”’ Delineator 
FURLONG, CHARLES W. Illustrations for ‘‘Salam.’”’ Appleton. 

GIBBS, GEORGE. Illustrations for ‘‘My Orphan Chickens.”’ Delineator. 

GIBBS, GEORGE. Illustrations in color for ‘‘The Insurrection at La Boca.” Munsey 


GREEN, ELIZABETH SHIPPEN. Illustrations in color for ‘“‘The Spanish Jade.” 


Harper 
HALL, GEORGE P. Photographic illustrations in tint for ‘‘Niagara.’’? McClure 
HAMBIDGE, JAY Illustrations for ‘‘Getting into Khiva,” and ‘‘A Religion Nearly 
3,000 Years Old.” Century 
HANNA, T. K. Illustration for ‘‘The Door in the Wall.”’ Everybody’s. 
HARDING, CHARLOTTE. Illustrations for ‘‘The Apostates.”” Harper. 
HATHERELL, W Illustrations for ‘‘Some Benevolent Assimiliation.’ McClure 
HERING, EMIL Drawing in color, ‘‘The Peddler.’’ Metropolitan 
HERING. Illustration in color for ‘‘The Wanderings of Lou, the Lucky.”’ Metropolitan 
HILL, L. RAVEN. Illustrations for ‘‘The Three Wise Men.”” McClure. 
HITCHCOCK, LUCIUS W Illustrations for ‘‘A Horse’s Tale.” Harper 


HUBBARD, CHARLES D. Drawing in color. ‘‘A ‘Vendue.’ or Country Auction, in the 


Forties.”’ Century 
HUTT, HENRY Illustrations for ‘‘The Dairy of a Baby.” Delineator 
JOHNSON, FRANK TENNEY Illustrations for ‘‘ Life and Sport in Nubia."’ Harper 
KELLER, ARTHUR I. Illustrations for ‘‘The Descent of Blanche.”’ Century 
KEMP, OLIVER. Illustration for ‘‘Follette.”” Harper. 
KILVERT, B. CORY. Eight drawings in color, ‘‘Us Fellers.”” Everybody’s. 
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KIMBALL, ALONZO. Illustrations for ‘Signs and Symbols.’’ Scribner 

KINNEY, TROY AND MARGARET. Four drawings, ‘‘ Behind the Scenes.”’ Century 
LAW RENCE, WILLIAM HURD. Illustrations for ‘‘ The Obsession of Ann Gibbs.’’ Harper 
LEIGH, W. R. Illustrations for ‘‘Chasing a Rainbow.’ Cosmopolitan 

LEIGH, W. R. Illustrations for ‘‘Apostate.”” Woman’s Home Companion 

LEIGH, W. R. Illustrations for ‘‘The Apostate.”” Woman’s Home Companion 
MACAULEY, ELLEN Illustrations in color for ‘‘Chaucer’s Roundel.”’ Scribner 
MARCFAND, J. N. Illustration for “‘The Last Laugh.’”’ Cosmopolitan 

MEYLAN, PAUL J. Illustration for ‘‘Alpine Lights and Shadows.”’ Appleton 
OAKLEY, THORNTON Four drawings, ‘‘In the Anthracite Region.’”’ Century 
OBERHARDT, WILLIAM Illustrations for ‘‘The Big Tree.’’ Cosmopolitan 

PECK, H. J. Illustrations for ‘‘A Personal Offering.’’ Harper 

PERRINE, VAN DEARING. Reproductions of paintings by, for ‘‘The Gates of the 


Hudson.*’ Century 
PFEIFER, HERMAN. Illustrations for ‘‘The Hostage.” Metropolitan 
POTTER, H. 8. _ Illustration for ‘“‘Running Water.”’ Century 


PRESTON, MAY WILSON. Illustrations for ‘‘Seeing France with Uncle John.”’ Century 

SETON, ERNEST T. Photographic illustrations for ‘‘The White Tailed (Va Deer and 
its Kin.” Seribner. 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER Illustration for ‘‘ Blindfolded.”” Reader 

STEVENS, W. D. Illustrations for “‘A Father and His Son.”’ Harper 

TOWNSEND, HARRY Illustrations for ‘‘The Meat of David.’’ Everybody's 

UNDERWOOD, CLARENCE F. Illustrations for ‘‘A Boy and a Girl.” Harper 

UNDERWOOD, CLARENCE F. Illustrations for ‘‘ Barbara’s Mother.”’ Harper’s Bazar 

UNDERWOOD, CLARENCE F. Illustration for ‘‘The Gladiators.’”’ Century 


VARIAN, GEORGE. Illustrations for ‘‘The Salvage of ‘The Peanut.’ ”’ Appleton 
WALL, HERMANN, C. Illustrations for ‘‘A Dispensation.’’ Everybody’s 
WILMSHURST, G. C. Illustration for ‘‘The Prince Goes Fishing.”’ Appleton 


WOLF, HENRY. Engraving on wood of a Portrait by Gainsborough. Harper 
WYETH, N.C. _ Frontispiece, ‘‘The Prospector.”” McClure 
YOHN, F. C. Illustration for ‘‘A Knight of the Cumberland.”’ Scribner 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASTERS IN ART FOR AUGUST exhibits the work of Wilkie of the English 
School. This Dutch Scotsman’s art was never before presented so attrac- 
tively to American picture lovers. 

PRINTING ART FOR SEPTEMBER has a good illustrated article on Combina- 
tions of Types, and offers, as frontispiece, a fine reproduction in color of 
William E. Norton’s “Tranquillity.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE FOR 10906 
has a paper by Charles H. Keyes of Hartford on Forms of Industrial Ed- 
ucation Best Adapted to City Children. It presents the Superintendent’s 
point of view, a view worth the Specialist’s getting. James E. Addicott of 
New Orleans contributes a good paper on Art as Related to Manual Training. 
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Perey Day Spaulding 
1893-1906 


Che School Rrts Guild has lost 
one of its leaders. Perey won 
first prize last October on the 
drawing in color reproduced as 
frontispiere this month. His 
drawing reflects himself -- full 
of spirit, free, absolutely frank, 
beautiful. He was a lover of na- 
ture and of out-door sports, and 
popular with his classmates; a 
happu, manly, line little fellow. 
Everybody admires sureessful 
men; everybody who knew Perey 
saw in him 


KH Surcressful 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE | FY Is PIECE of WORK MY BEST 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


WING, no doubt, to the annual exhibitions of school work, 

fewer drawings were submitted than in any other month 
during the year, but those sent averaged better, both in arrange- 
ment and in color. Very few of the designs were egregiously 
bad. The addresses are being omitted again. In passing upon 
the drawings the jury considers each set submitted, first, by 
itself to discover the best drawings it contains. The drawings 
are separated into three groups and marked. The first group 
contains drawings worthy of a prize, the second of mention, 
and the third, the remaining drawings. As all prize drawings 
and those mentioned become the property of the Davis Press 
the “remaining” drawings (if accompanied by stamps) are 
immediately placed in an envelope and directed for return to 
the sender. When all the packages have been thus classified, 
the “prize”? drawings, are spread out so that all may be seen 
at once, and from these the first, second, third, and fourth prize 
drawings are selected. It will be seen that each sheet is con- 
sidered several times by itself, and that each becomes 
separated from its original companions, and perhaps you 
can see that unless the name and address of the pupil 
making a sheet is on the back of it, there is practically no 
hope of properly identifying it after the awards have been 
made. It seems reasonable to insist that the pupil, or the 
teacher, or the supervisor, properly endorse each drawing; 
but apparently to get so simple a thing done is absolutely 
impossible. 
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JUNE CONTEST. 


AWARDS 
First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 


§tIrma J. Cole, Stencil in two colors, from the cranesbill, Grade IX, 
Scituate, Mass. 


Second Prize, Kit, and Badge with silver decoration. 


+Paul W. Tyrrell, Grade VIII, Lowell Training School, Lowell, Mass. 
Beatrice Martin, Grade V, Elmira, N. Y. 

A. J. P., Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, Mass. 

+Nathan Noyes, Grade VII, Westerly, R. I. 

Henry Schinelz, Grade VII, Bristol, Conn. 


Third Prize, Box of Eagle colored pencils, and Badge. 


Hyman Berkorvitz, Grade V, Somerville, Mass. 
Raymond Coon, Grade IV, Westerly, R. 1. 
Ida Fielding, Grade V, Fall River, Mass. 
K. J. B., Grade IV, Knightville, Mass. 

Mary Peck, Grade, V, Bristol, Conn. 

Lillian Rowe, Grade VII, Bristol, Conn. 
Timothy Sullivan, Grade V, Woronoco, Mass. 
Lloyd Thurlow, Grade III, Seattle, Wash. 
tEdith Rowley, Grade IX, Southbridge, Mass. 
Ida Ruhl, Seattle, Wash. 

Louis Leduc, Easthampton, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Euclid Allaire, Grade VI, Bristol, Conn. 
Dorothy Baker, Grade I, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary Baxter, Grade II, Lowell, Mass. 
Edward Becke, Grade IX, Seattle, Wash. 
Leo Black, Grade V, Seattle, Wash. 
Pheobe Borgen, Grade III, Seattle, Wash. 
Eddie Cisek, Grade III, Blandford, Mass. 


§Name published five times before. 
tAn honor mark, a prize winner in some previous contest. 
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Gertrude Cohen, School 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milan Deslierres, Grade IV, Huntington, Mass. 
Albert Durham, Grade I, Seattle, Wash. 

Peter Emory, Grade III, Easthampton, Mass. 
Edgar Fickenscher, Grade IX. 

G. H., Grade II, Huntington, Mass. 

Zillah Harned, Grade I, Seattle, Wash. 
Zipporah Harner, Grade VII, Seattle, Wash. 
Harold Harwood, Grade IX, Southbridge, Mass. 
Ray Jansen, Grade IIIA, Seattle, Wash. 
William Kern, School 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clara Kleven, Grade III, Seattle, Wash. 

H. L. Grade II. 

Oliver Lane, Grade VII, Lowell, Mass. 

Minnie Marcus. 

Gladys Moore, Grade IX, Easthampton, Mass. 
Eileene Murphy, Grade VII, N. Scituate, Mass. 
Jessie O’Hara, Grade VI, Seattle, Wash. 
Walter O’Hearn, Grade IX, Scituate, Mass. 
Irene Spinks, Grade I, Easthampton, Mass. 
Frieda D. Stender, Easthampton, Mass. 

Nellie Tuttle, Grade I, Seattle, Wash. 

Agatha Ward, Grade IX, Scituate, Mass. 
Dorothy Winslow, Grade VIII, Seattle, Wash. 
Harada Yoshizo, Grade V, Seattle, Wash. 
“The Fire’’, Grade III, Huntington, Mass. 


Honorable Mention 


Arnold Manley, Montgomery TtVera G. Bates, North Scituate 
TttJoseph Martin, Lowell Emma R. Bawmann, Elmira 
Mary Martin, Lowell TtttHoward L. Bentley, Westerly 
Mary McCormick, Westerly Beulah Browne, Southbridge 
Mary McGrath, Fall River Dorothy Camp, Seattle 
Carl Nelson, Bristol Maud Cicero, Seattle 
Agnes Nicol, Easthampton William A. Cluchey 
Martha M. Olsen, Winchendon tttHarry Cook, Southbridge 
Philip O’Neil, Lowell Robert Cross, Huntington 

tAn honor mark, a prize winner in some previous contest. 
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J. P., Huntington 

M. P., Blandford 

Angelo Parnigoni, Westerly 

Dora Parthier, Seattle 

Abbie Pember, Westerly 

Ida R., Seattle 

t}Myron Reed, Bristol 

Grace Renick, Seattle 

Walter Rhodes, Westerly 

Vera Rich, Southbridge 

O. Saliberte, Southbridge 

George Sanders, Westerly 

Delma Sandvigen, Seattle 

Gorda Savagean, Winchendon 
Maynard Schaffer, Seattle 

ttHarry Seguin, East Longmeadow 
Herbert Shaftoe, East Longmeadow 
ttLeonard Sibley, Southbridge 
Elma Snow, Southbridge 

Fulton Stone, Winchendon 
Raymond D. Taylor, Westerly 
Celeste [. Thresher, Southbridge 
Howard Tower, East Longmeadow 
Paul W. Tyrrell, Lowell 

K. A., Grade VI, Seattle, Wash. 


Alvin Anderson, Southbridge, Mass. 


B. G. B., Knightville 
ttDorothy Bailey, North Scituate 


+tAmelia Dalby, North Scituate r 
§Ruth Davis, East Longmeadow 

ttHenry C. Depatie, Winchendon 

Alice Eager, Seattle > 
Amy Fargo, Easthampton 

Lorna Fenton, Easthampton 

James Fitzgerald, Huntington 

ttElisabeth D. Frankenstein, Westerly 

Arthur Fritz, Seattle 

George Gallagher, Lowell 

Charlotte Gamble, Huntington 

Michael Gentile, Westerly 

Irene Gough, Southbridge 

Albert Gourrin, Westerly 

Thomas Haggerty, Woronoco 

Harold Henry, Westerly 

tt}Maud Hills, East Longmeadow 

John Holmes, East Longmeadow 

Laura Maud House, Elmira a 
+} Walter Johnson, East Longmeadow 

Ethel Lawrence, Winchendon 

}tBeatrice LeClair, Southbridge 

D. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Nellie W. 

Grase Weidhaas 

Morris Webber, Seattle 

Ruth V. Westlake, North Scituate 


The Leadership of the Guild has been won by Miss Irma J. Cole of Scituate, 


Mass. 


Miss Irma won her badge in the October contest, 


1905, received ’ 


honorable mention in November, won a third prize in February, 1906, another 
mention in March, still another in April, a second prize in May, and the First f 


prize in June. 
reads as follows: 


The Certificate of Recommendation which Miss Irma received 


This certifies that in the Monthly Contests in Drawing and Design main- 
tained by the School Arts Book during the school year 1905-1906, and partici- 


§Name published five times before 


tAn honor mark, a prize winner in some previous contest. 
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r pated in by 10,000 school children in the United States, Miss Irma J. Cole 
of the Ninth Grade, Jenkins School, Scituate, Mass., won the largest number 
of awards and by virtue of her increasingly excellent work is entitled to the 

> honor of Leader in the School Arts Guild. Should Miss Cole, after completing 
her public school courses, decide to enter an Art School, this record is worthy 
to stand as a testimonial to her ability as a student, and as a recommendation 
to the Art School authorities. 
For the Jury of Awards, 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
Editor of The School Arts Book. 


SPECIAL. 
Extra First Prize. 


Kanama Kotera, Seattle, Wash. 


Harvest Packet. 


Miss Ely’s Class, Easthampton, Mass., for class lesson, design for a doily. 
Girls of Putnam Cottage, Industrial School, Lancaster, Mass., fur illus- 
4 trated booklet. 


Gold-rim Badge. 


Cora Soule, Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass., for design for a window. 


Silver-rim Badge. 


Mary Prince, Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass., for design for window. 
Charles Prince, Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass., for design for a 
window. 
Edwin Noyes, Partridge Academy, Duxbury, Mass., for design for a window. 
Helen M. Brooks, Burnham School, Haverhill, Mass., for embroidered yoke, 
, original design. 
Mary P. Hubbard, Burnham School, Haverhill, Mass., for embroidered 
i collar, original design. 
Alice E. Fuller, Burnham School, Haverhill, Mass., for embroidered cuffs, 
a original design. 


An unusually large amount of special work was submitted in June, much 
of it highly creditable to both teachers and pupils. All such work by pupils 
of grammar school age is classed with the regular work. Special work of 
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pupils of high school age, and regular work deserving of special mention 
comes under the head “Special’”’ in the list of awards. 


J-@ Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prize unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


Please have full name and mailing address written on the back of each 
sheet. Send only the best work. Send flat. 


If you have won honors before place S. A. G. within a circle, on the face 
of your drawing. 


A blue cross means “It might be worse!’ A blue star, fair; a red star, 
good; and two red stars,—-well, sheets with two or three are usually the sheets 
that win prizes and become the property of the Davis Press. 


If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


Several badges are still unclaimed. They will be retained at North Scituate 
until proper addresses are furnished. 


Ca a a oo ooo ooo 


\ 


Ny Ny 
N Ny 
y Give thyself time to learn something new and good. N 
ST oa a a oa goo oo ooo 
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HE industrial and commercial development of America will 

demand every year better trained workmen in every depart- 
ment of manufacture,—workmen of skill and taste. The future 
supply for this demand is now preparing in the public schools. 
Teachers who have the best interests of their pupils at heart, and 
who see clearly the trend of the time, are anxious to discover 
and develop every grain of talent in their classes. Such teachers 
are often consulted by parents anxious that the next step in 
their children’s education should be the right one. The follow- 
ing announcements are made to enable teachers to give definite 
answers to questions about good schools of art and handicraft. 
The schools open about the first of October. For further informa- 
tion write for catalogue to the schools themselves, using the 
address given, and mentioning The School Arts Book. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY. 


The New York State School of Clay-working and Ceramics, at Alfred 
University, Alfred, N. Y., offers courses in the technology and art of the clay 
industries, comprising instruction in Science, Drawing, Design and Handi- 
craft. Tuition is free to residents of New York State; to others, $50 per 
annum. Charles F. Binn, Director, Alfred, N. Y. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Students may enter at any time. Twenty-seventh School Year, October 
I, 1906 to June 22, 1907. Three Terms, 12 weeks each, $25.00 aterm. Fully 
organized departments of Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Designing, Archi- 
tecture, Normal Instruction. Evening Classes in all departments. Saturday 
Classes for children and teachers. The Normal course occupies three years. 
Ralph W. Holmes, School Registrar, Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. W. M. R. 
French, Director. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Portraiture, Decorative Design, Illus- 
tration, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing, Crafts and Applied Design, Normal 
Art Course, special courses for evening students, special free afternoon classes 
for school children, and Correspondence courses. Fees payable in advance 
by the month. Carl N. Werntz, Director, 6 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY. 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling, Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design, Porcelain Painting, etc. Tuition payable in advance for the term. 
Day and night classes. Unusual proportion of men-students. Museum col- 
lections for reference. J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART. 

Courses in Pictorial Art, Sculpture, Mechanical Drawing, History of Art, 
Decorative Design, Architectural Sculpture, Illustration and a new course in 
Normal Art Training. Day and evening classes, and Saturday classes for 
children. Tuition payable in advance by month or term. Beautiful new 
building. Miss Georgie L. Norton, Principal, Juniper Road, Cleveland, O. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 

Courses in Drawing, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modeling, Theory of 
Design, Applied Design, China Decoration, Life Drawing, Illustration, Pyro- 
graphy, Anatomy and Composition. Saturday classes for boys and girls. 
Local and New York Scholarships. Tuition by Classes in advance. Discounts 
to those holding diplomas. John E. Hussey, Director, 187 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

In addition to complete university courses in every phase of art, this 
institution offers unusual opportunities for study and practice in Teachers’ 
College, which has courses in Drawing, Art Appreciation, Composition, Prin- 
ciples of Design, Painting, Modeling, supplemented by courses in the National 
Academy of Design. Scholarships, Elective courses in subjects allied to the 
Fine Arts. Schools for observation and practice. Arthur W. Dow, Professor 
of Fine Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 

Connected with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Day 
Classes in Drawing from the Antique and from Life, Portraiture, Water Color, 
Composition, and Perspective. Evening Classes in Drawing from the Antique 
and from Life, and in Artistic Anatomy. Tuition free. Medals and other 
awards. Edmund Clarence Messer, Principal, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Through the College of Architecture, the College of Civil Engineering and 
Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, the Univer- 
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sity offers rich courses in drawing, painting, and design to students of college 
grade. David Fletcher Hoy, Registrar, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DENVER STUDENTS’ SCHOOL OF ART. 

Courses in Drawing and Painting from cast, still life, and living model; 
Composition, Illustration, Perspective, Anatomy, and Design. Day and eve- 
ning classes. Saturday class for children. Scholarships. Fees payable in 
advance by the month. Henry Read, Principal, 1427 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART, BOSTON, MASS. 

Every facility for study. No examination for admission. Departments: 
Design, Portrait, Life, Costume, Painting in Watercolor and Oil, Illustration. 
Morning, afternoon and evening classes. Medals and Scholarships. Eric 
Pape, Director, Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In addition to university courses in Architecture and Fine Arts, the Law- 
rence Scientific School offers courses in Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
and Modeling, and courses in Pure Design under Dr. Denman W. Ross; and in 
Landscape Architecture under Professor Olmsted. Tuition payable in advance 
by courses. James Lee Love, Secretary, Lawrence Scientific School, 16 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY. 

Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, History of Art, Applied Design, 
Domestic Art Design, Theory and Practice of Art Teaching, etc. Fees payable 
in advance by the term. William H. Varnum, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Decatur, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. 

Connected with the University of Southern California, well located and 
equipped. Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Architecture, Freehand Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Designing, Illustrating, History of Art, Mythology, Sacred 
History, Anatomy, and special classes in Handicraft. Fees payable in advance 
by the month. Wm. L. Judson, Director, Garvanza, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Six different courses are offered: Fine Arts, Decorative and Applied Art, 
Illustrating, Modeling, Constru tive Arts,and Normal Art. There are classes 
in Life drawing, both day and evening. New buildings, special lectures on 
Historic Art, Annual Exhibitions of Painting and Sculpture. Saturday classes, 
evening classes. Fees for the session payable in advance. James Frederick 
Hopkins, Director, Baltimore, Md. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL. ' 


Five Elective Courses of Instruction are offered: 1, Drawing, Painting 
and Composition. 2, Modeling and Design in the Round. 3, Constructive 
Arts and Design. 4, Decorative and Applied Design. 5, Teaching of Drawing 
in the Public Schools and Methods of Supervision. Saturday classes for super- H 
visors and teachers. The school is under the care of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. No tuition for pupils residing within the state and intend- 
ing to teach drawing in the public schools. Geo. H. Bartlett, Principal, Exeter 
and Newbury Sts., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE OF ROCHESTER. 


Offers six courses: Saturday morning course for children, Preparatory 
Course, Fine Arts, Decorative Arts, Architectural, Normal Art. There are 
special classes in Painting, Modeling, Pen Drawing and Illustration, History 
of Art, Anatomy, Wood Carving, and Metal Working. Evening classes. Free 
Scholarships and Prizes. Tuition in advance by the term. Theodore Han- ; 
ford Pond, Supt., Rochester, N. Y. FE 


MILWAUKEE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


Wisconsin’s School of Art. Regular classes in all departments. Ele- ‘ 
mentary, advanced Cast, Head and Costume model, Still-life, Composition and 
Illustrating. Alexander Mueller, Manager, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Organized under four Departments, as follows: 

I. Academic Department: Classes in Drawing, Painting, Illustrating 
and Modeling. (Day and evening classes.) 

II. Department of Decorative Design: Theory and Practice of Design 
for Book-plates, Book-covers, Wall-paper, Embroideries, Stencils, Furniture, 
Stained Glass, Metal Work. 

III. Department of Architecture: Classes for Architectural Draughtsmen 
and Beginners in Mechanical Drawing. (Evening Class.) 

IV. Department of Handicraft: Practical Work in Wood, Leather, 
Metal (including Jewelry), Embroidery, Lace-making. Lectures, Exhibitions, 
Scholarships and other Awards. Robert Koehler, Director, Public Library . 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


lll 





NEWCOMB ART SCHOOL, TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
The large endowment of Newcomb College makes possible unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of artin the South. A large faculty of well equipped teach- 
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ers, two specially designed and perfectly appointed buildings place the school 
in a position of authority and enable the student to pursue drawing, painting, 
and design, professionally. A four years’ teachers’ course prepares supervisors 
and directors of art instruction. The college library and gymnasium and the 
possibility of combining art study with a special course in English, French, 
German and Spanish are additional advantages. In the field of industrially 
applied art Newcomb has achieved distinction. Its pottery is recognized as 
one of the leading products of ceramic art of the country. A wide and practical 
field has also been developed in the application of art to needlework and in 
the construction of leaded glass lamp shades. Courses in drawing and design 
prepare for these handicrafts. Fees payable in advance by the half-term or 
term. Ellsworth Woodward, Director, New Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 

Classes morning, afternoon and evening in Drawing from the Antique, 
from Life. Other classes in Modeling, Illustration, Composition, and Por- 
traiture. Lectures on Perspective, and Anatomy. Unusually well equipped 
department for Bookbinding. Special Saturday classes to meet the needs of 
teachers and others who cannot come on other days. Scholarships and Prizes. 
Fees payable by the month or course in advance. Miss Katherine Farrington, 
Corresponding Secretary, 215 W. 57th St., New York City. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 

The School organized to afford women practical instruction which 
will enable them to earn a livelihood by the application of ornamental 
design to manufacture and the numerous Arts and Crafts. Elementary 
and Advanced Departments. Special Courses in Book Cover Designing, 
Stained Glass, Illustration, etc. A large number of Scholarships. Tuition 
fees moderate. Miss Helen Loomis, Secretary, 200 West 23d St., New York City. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART. 

(Commonly known as the Chase School.) Organized under four Depart- 
ments: (1) Drawing, Painting and Illustration, (2) Normal Art Training, (3) 
Design and Applied Art, (4) Instruction by Correspondence. Life classes for 
both men and women; evening Life classes for men. Saturday classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Composition. Children’s class Saturdays. Special courses 
in Interior Decoration and House Furnishing, Textile Design and Wall 
Paper, Costume Design, and the various Handicrafts. Lectures, Exhibitions, 
and Scholarships. Fees payable in advance by courses per month. Miss 
Susan F. Bissell, Secretary. Broadway and 8oth St., New York City. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Courses arranged under five Departments, viz.: Academic, Industrial Art, 
Domestic Art, Normal Art, and Applied Art. Also a Department of Instruc- 
tion by Correspondence. The courses include Theory of Design, Architectural 
Drawing and Design, Interior Decoration, Mural Painting, Stained Glass, 
Textile Design, Commercial Illustration, Costume Design, Metal Crafts, Box 
and Book Crafts, Cabinet Crafts, Printing Crafts, Ceramic Crafts, etc. Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, Bureau of Employment and Sales. Tuition fees payable in 
advance from date to date. Elisa A. Sargent, President, 343 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


This pioneer industrial art school is organized under two departments, 
the Philadelphia Textile School, and the School of Applied Art. The first, 
the most complete technical school in America, gives instruction in Dyeing, 
Spinning, Weaving, and Textile Design. The second offers four diploma 
courses, viz.: Normal Art, Interior Decoration, Applied Design, Illustration. 
There are also thorough courses in Pottery, Woodworking and Carving, Metal 
Work, Bookbinding, and Modeling. Day, evening and Saturday classes. 
Special class for teachers. Picturesque studios; rich collections for reference. 
Fees payable in advance by the month. Leslie W. Miller, Principal, Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Courses in Life Drawing, Portraiture, Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Modeling, Practical Design, Interior Decoration, Artistic Advertising, Flower 
Painting, Illustration, Mural Decoration, and Normal Art Instruction. Prizes, 
European Fellowships annually. Fees payable in advance by the term. Miss 
Emily Sartain, Principal, Broad and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, DEPARTMENT OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS. 


Offers thorough courses in Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, Design, 
Modeling, Oil and Water Color, Applied Design, Stained Glass, Interior Decora- 
tion, Textile and Furniture Design, Art Metal, Jewelry, Chasing, Enameling 
and Medal Work. Two-year course in Architecture, Two-year courses in 
Normal Art and Manual Training. Saturday Morning Children’s Classes. 
Evening classes in seven subjects. Rich collections, lecture courses and exhibi- 
tions. Tuitions payable at the beginning of each term. Walter Scott Perry, 
Director, Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Offers the following in courses in technical Art: Introductory, 
Drawing from objects and casts; Course 1, Drawing from casts, heads 
and busts, Composition; Course 2, Drawing from casts, heads and 
full-lengths, Composition; Course 3, Drawing heads from life, draped 
models, Painting from still-life, Composition, Sketching; Course 4, Drawing 
from life, Painting from still-life, Composition, Out-door sketching; Courses 
5 and 6, Painting from life, Composition, Out-door sketching. The Composi- 
tion class meets every week when each composition is criticised minutely before 
the class. Memory sketching is used to strengthen the habit of close attention. 
History of Art, a two-hour course in the History of Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting, is offered as an elective to Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors and to 
advanced special students. Fees payable in advance. Miss Louise J. Smith, 
Director, College Park, Lynchburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Full courses leading to a diploma, in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Arts and Crafts, Jewelry, Textile and Mechanical Design. 
A department for children. Fees payable in advance by the term. Scholar- 
ships given by state and city, and by the Providence Art Club. Eleazer B. 
Homer, Director, Providence, R. I. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


The school furnishes instruction in Drawing, Modeling, Painting, Artistic 
Anatomy, Perspective, Composition, Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, 
Decorative Design and Applied Art—which includes Designs for fabrics, carpets, 
wall paper, book covers and plates, etc., Ceramic Decoration, Pottery and Book- 
binding. Illustrated lectures; rich museum collections; art library. Classes morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. Saturday classes for children. Fees payable in ad- 
vance by the term. Halsey C. Ives, Director, Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo, 
SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY ART INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction by Correspondence. Three regular and several special classes. 
Loan collections of originals in pencil and water color, for home study. Tuition 
payable as may be arranged. Hannah Johnson Carter, Director, 378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SCHOOL OF MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

Thirtieth year. A school for the higher education in Art. Special attention 

paid to the professional equipment of intending teachers in the Manual Arts 
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and Drawing in the Public Schools of this country. Department of Draw- 
ing and Painting, four courses; Department of Modeling, Department of 
Design; Courses in Artistic Anatomy, and Perspective. Very rich collec- 
tions for reference in every department. Traveling and Other Scholarships 
and Prizes. Fees payable in advance by the term. Miss Alice F. Brooks, 
Manager, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


TRENTON SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

Full courses are offered in five departments: Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Designing, Mechanic-Arts, with classes arranged to suit the individual needs 
of all students. In the Department of Designing special attention is given 
to the application of all branches of art to ceramics. In the evening classes 
courses are given especially for machinists, metal workers, pattern makers, 
founders, blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, wood workers, masons, bricklayers, 
etc. Fees payable as may be arranged. Frank Forrest Frederick, Director, 
219 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Three Departments, each with complete courses: Architecture, including 
Architectural History, Historic Ornament, Architectural Drawing, Wood, 
Masonry, and Metal Construction, and Sanitation; Art and Design, including 
Freehand Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Pen Rendering, Perspective, Applied 
Design, Color, and a special class for Teachers; Architectural Decoration, a 
new department, including the study of the Bases of Ornament, Monumental 
Inscriptions, Theory and Criticism of Decorative Art, Analysis of Pattern, 
Color Problems, and actual practice in an Architectural Laboratory. Tuition 
payable in advance by terms. W. L. Pillsbury, Registrar, Urbana, IIl. 


WORCESTER MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART. 

Three Departments: Drawing from Cast and Model, and Composition; 
Oil Painting; Arts and Crafts, including Design, Wood-carving, Decorative 
Modeling, Metal Work, and Enameling. Tuition payable in advance by terms. 
Mrs. Mary L. Mitchell, Secretary, Museum of Art, Worcester, Mass. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Classes in Drawing and Painting from casts, still-life, and the Living 
Model; Composition, Modeling, Etching, Illustration, and Decorative Design; 
Lecture courses in Perspective, Anatomy, History of Art, and Criticism. Unusu- 
ally rich collections and exhibitions; extensive art library. _ Scholarships, 
Prizes, Certificates, Diplomas. Fees payable in advance by term. John F. 
Weir, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
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